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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
PROSPECTUS for the Academical Year commencing 
October 1, 1859 (containing information about the several 
Departments of Theology, General Literature, Medicine, 
Applied Sciences, and Mi itary Science, as well as about the 
School and the Evening Classes), is now ready, and will be 
= on nde wee to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., King’s Col- 
W.C. If letters are endorsed “ Prospectus” on 

et, ieide, it will save delay. _ R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

The NEXT MEETING will be held at ABE RDEEN, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, September 14, 1859, under the 

Presidency of His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT. 
The Reception Room will be the Mechanics’ Hall, Market- 


street. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a statement whether or not the 
Author will be present at og meeting, may be addressed to 
JOHN PHILLIPs, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant General Secre- 
tary, University Museum, Meee” or to Prof. Nico.. Prof. 
FoLer, and Joun F. Wuite, Esq., Local Secretaries, 
Aberdeen. JOHN TAYLOR, ¥.R.S., General Treasurer. 

_ 6, Queen-street- place, Upper Thames- street, London. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. —Incorporated 

by royal charter, 5 Geo. 4.—The next Session of the 

Edinburgh “Academy will COMMENCE on Monday, 3rd 

October, at ten o’clock, when Mr. Carmichael wilt open the 
first or junior class. 

The academy is an institution in which young gentlemen, 
from eight or ten to sixteen or seventeen years of age and up- 
wards, receive a thorough eduation in classics, modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, and English literature. 

Although the academy is essentially a classical institution, a 
modern side has been added to the school, forthe advantage of 
young gentlemen who mean to enter the military or civil ser- 
vice, or to follow pursuits in which an extensive acquaintance 
with classics is not required. 

On Friday, 30th September, and Saturday, 1st October, 
attendance will be given at the Academy from’12 to 3 o’clock 
for the enrolment of new pupils.—Any additional information 
may be obtained from Mr. Pattison, Clerk to the Directors, 
No. 21, St. Andrew-square, E dinburgh. 


(CHANGES i in the MANAGEMENT of the 
LADIES’ READING-ROOM, 
14a, a ES-STREET, CAVENDISH- . i Ww. 
JW OPEN FROM TEN TILL ‘ 
The want Nat a Reading-Room for Ladies Re ot x been long 
felt, a commodious Room, at 14, Princes-street, has been 
secured forthe purpose. The Readiag-Room is furnished with 


the leading Papers (Daily and Weekly), the Reviews and Ma- j 
Membership to Ladies only, and a reference strictly | 


gazines. 
uired from all subscribers. 
he Managers of the Reading-Room, sincerely desirous to 
make it as a useful as possible, wish to announce 
that the following of prices has been arranged: 

Membership for one year to be ‘ewe by the payment of 
One Guinea. A subscription of 2/. 2s. wil! enable ladies to 
bring a friend. 

Professional ladies will be charged only Half-a-Guinea. 
Country Subscribers, Half-price. A cup of tea.or coffee and a 
piece of bread and butter supplied for Fourpence. 

THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS ARE PROVIDED: 

The Times Morning Star 

Daily News Quarterly Review 

Atheneum Edinburgh Review 

Tilustrated London News Westminster Review 

Saturday Review Revue des Deux Mondes 

Critic Blackwood’s Magazine 
Fraser’s Magazine 
All the Year Round 
Chambers’s Edinburgh 

Journal 
National Magazine 
Punch. 


Spectator 

Economist 

Dispatch 

Morning Post 

North British Review 

National Review 

The Philanthropist ! 
And a selection of Foreign and Provincial Papers. 

his List will be gradually increased 


al 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Master—Thomas Hewitt Key, A.M 


The SCHOOL will REOPEN on TUESDAY, SEPT. 20, for | 


new pupils. All the boys must appear in their places without 
fail on Wednesday, the 2ist, at a quarter past nine o'clock. 

The Session is divided into three terms, viz. from the 20th of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, 
Easter to the 1st of August. 

The yearly payment for each pupil is 18/., of which 62. is paid 
in advancein each term. The hours of atte nds ance are from a 
quarter past nine to three-quarters past th ree o'clock. The 
afternoons of Wednesdays and Saturdays are devoted exclu- 
sively to drawing. 

The subjects taught are—Reading, Writing, the 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient 
English History, Geography, Physical and Political, 
metic and Bookkeeping, the elements of 
Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, Social 
nastics, Fencing, and Drawing. 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote 
his whole attention to the other branches of education. 

here is a general examination of the pupils at the end of 
the session, and the prizes are then given. 

At the end of each of the first two terms, there are short 
examinations, which are taken into account in the 
examination. No absence by a boy from any one of the exa- 
minations of his classes is permitted, except for reasons sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Head Master. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without « orporal 
punishment. A monthly report of the conduct of each pupll 
8 Sent to his parent or guardian. 

Further son gap may be obtained at the office of the 

College, CHAS, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council 

he College altnies in the Classes of the F “aculty of Medi- 
cine will commence on Mond: ay, the 8rd of October; those of 
the coded of Arts on Wednesday, the 12th of October. 
IMPORTANT TO AU THORS 

J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough- street, 
“a London, by his new publishing arrangements, Gienees 
‘A ‘ommission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 

uthor has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
intrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
Prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to ‘publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 


Specimens, Estimate: 
return of Post. ) tes, and all particulars forwarded by 


lish, 
and 
Arith- 
Mathematics, 
Science, Gym- 








| Mrs. Marvel. 
| Miss Lucy. 


| Miss Lay .... ss 0 


Children, One Shilling. 


and from 


| WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, 


general | 


| reissued, in every respect equal, if not sa 


| pe 





r Trae ‘ 
HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
of ART at SOUTH KENSINGTON for MALE and 
FEMALE STUDENTS, and METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
of ART at 37, Gower-street, for Female Classes only, and at 
Spitalfields, Crispin-street; Finsbury, William-street, Wil- 
mington-square; St. Thomas ( ‘harterhouse, Goswell-street ; 
Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford-road ; St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Castle-street, Long-acre ; Lambeth, St. Mary’s, 
Princes-road ; Hampstead, Dispensary - building ; C hrist- 
church, St. George’s-in-the-East, Cannon-street, will RE- 
OPEN on the Ist of October. 
Application for admission, prospectuses, or any other infor 


| mation, to be made at the schools in each district, and at So uth 


Kensington. 
By authority of the Committee of Council on Education. 


OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill —Mr. MORBY begs to state 
that he he 1s opened the above Gallery (in connection with his 
Framing Establishment at 63, Bishopsgs ate-street Within) for 
the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, and can offer 
Specimens of— 
sright 
W. Bennett 
Old Crome 
E. W. Cooke Fripp 
W. Collins W. Hant 
Geo.Chambers Holland 
Cobbett Hemsley 
Clater W. Oliver 
Duffield ‘ S. Percy 
Dukes c. shes A. Provis 
D. W. Deane Hayes T. S. Robins E. Williams 
Danb A. Johnston _ Rossiter Wood, &c. 
The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


| EAN 
previously announced, 10201. 1s 


Additional Subse: eipttons since received : 
William Blake, Esq.... 1 1 
Charles Yardley, E sq. 
His Grace the Duke of 
Leinster .. 
Lady Talfourd. 
tichard Morse, 
Right Hon. 


Rowbotham 
Shayer, sen. 
G. Smith 

J. Syer 
Soper 

Stark 
Vacher 
Whymper 
Wainewright 
H. B. Willis 


Le Jeune 
Muller 
Mutrie 
Mogford 
M‘Kewan 
Niemann 
O'Neill 


Elmore 
W. Etty 
Frith 


Mrs 
Mr. E i 
Mrs. Harding . 
yoy & lag: gett, "Esq. 
D. Davis, Esq. ... 
a E dward( roleridge 
(Eton College)....... 
Rev. Dr. Hautrey (Pro- 
vost of Eton College) 
Rt. Hon. Lord Bagot 
Mr. G. Whittle 
Mr. Warren ... 
Mr. Sacheveral 
Miss Poole........ 
Mrs. Sue. 
| Rev. E. Cox ... 
Dr. Okes (Provost. of 
King’ ae 
DIG We) 20. -.ceeee- 
| Mrs. Beale 
Miss Barnet... ons 
D. Buchanan, Esq. ... 
Sir J. V. BempdéJohn- 


H. R, Young, Esq. 

George Capes. Esq. .. 

< M Gaskell, Esq. M. P. 
.O Amcott, Esq. ... 

} AT Woodhouse 

T. R. Jefferson, Esq... 

W. T. Grey, Esq. nie 

Gavin Hardie, Esq. ... 

Coantess ~n ee g 

Mrs. Wheeler . 

Mrs. Ross . 

Mrs. Boardman 

Miss Elliott 

Hon. Miss Cavendish 

Mrs. Smith 


e . Gresham, Es aq. ! 

Most Hon. the Marq tis 
of Downshire 1 
Subsc riptionsforthe Kean Testimonal continue to be received 

by the following bankers: Messrs. Coutts and Co. ; the Union 

Bank, Pall-mall; Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co. ; ¢ 

Mitchell's Royal Library; Chappell’s, 5 

Cramer and Beale’s, 201, Regent-street; 

and C 0.8’, C al. and at Sams’s ‘Royal Library, 


R. Friend . 


St. 


| James's-street. 


The Subse ription List will be kept open until May 


CkyY (STAL PALACE 


week ending Saturday, September 17. 
Monday.—Open at 9. Great Fountains and entire 
Ww — rworks. 
uesday to Friday.—Open 
w ednesday.—Concert by 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association. 
Admission each day, One Shilling; children 
Sixpence. 
Saturday.—Open at 10 


. 1860. 


at 10. 
4000 (¢ 


lildren and 1000 Adults of 


under twelve, 


Concert. Admission, Half-a-crown; 
Season-ticket holders admitted free 
to Shareholders gratuitously by 


Sunday en at 1.50, 


tickets. 


[HE 


In super-royal 8vo. 

With steel 

Thomas Campbell, Gi 
Dyce, &c. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
MASSINGER 
BEAUMONT AND 


—Of 
OLD DRAMATISTS. 
price 12s per volume, cloth, 
illustrations, and Hotes, and Biographies, by 
fford. Hartley Coleridge, Rev. Alexander 
BEN JONSON. 
AND FORD. 
FLETCHER, 2 vols. 


FARQUHAR. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth 

MARLOWE. 
2 above, formerly published by Mr. Moxon, 
perior, to the 


Price 9s. clott | 
JOHN WEB STE a: * | 
** The are now 
previous 
editions, at Reduced Prices, by 
ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and Rout 
London. 
OLD POETS. 
style with “ The Old Dramatists.” 
In super-royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. per volume, cloth, 
With Notes, Life, &c., by Todd, Tyrwhitt, Warton, & 
steel illustrations 
SPENSER. CHAUCER. 
And price 9s. each, cloth, 
DRYDEN. | POPE. | 
These are the best one volume editions ever lg ene of | 
these standard authors, and are now published at a Reducec¢ 
Price by 
ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, 


EDGE, Farringd< 


n-street, 


and RovuTLeDGE, Farringdon-street, 


London. 


TESTIMONIAL. — Subscriptions | 


’ 
i LITE 
| INFORMA 
5 | Twenty 
|} pence. Office, 332, 


inte santa for 


series of | 


VANBRUGH, AND | 


Uniform in size and | 


or FRIENDS: 


Demy 8vo. pp. 


their 
60, sewed, price 


Ludgate 


] bu QUAKERS 
RISE and DECLINE 
Fo Sh ating. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6. 
A TRACTATE on LANGUAGE. 
4 GORDON WILLOUGHBY JAMES GYLL, E 


Wraysbury, Bucks; Member of the Royal Instituti 


Great Britain. 
HEN 
| V- ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPIT 
PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evidence 
CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B., One of Her Majesty's Com 
sioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. RripGway, 169, Piccadilly. W 
PONNYCASTLE'’S ALGEB R A. 
Rev. E. ¢ TYSON, M.A. 12mo. roar 
| The new editic by W RUTHERFOR D F.R 
| now ready 
i London: Wm TRGG, 
PEARSON ON 
} 
| 


‘RY G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, W 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d., post free, 


A.S., 


yn, 


n-street, Cheap 


— 


LIAM 85, Quee sicle 


THE 
= Portrait, 8vo. 
AN EXPOSITION of ree C R E E D. 
i JOHN PEARSON, D.D. A new editior re 
collated with the best copies, by 
vit f “ Farrindon’s Sermons,” & 


vised and "Mr. 
| NICHOLS, 
London 


, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Ilustrated by John Gilbert, John Harvey, and others, 14 
QUESTIONS for the use of Young People, &c., by the 
.N. WR LG HT, and JOSEPH GUY. 
n only one which contains the portrait of 
mdon WI ILI LIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E 
INDISPENSABLE FOR YOUNG AUTHORS. 
Price 1s. post free, Fourth Edition, revised and correcte 
COUNSELS for a YOUNG AUTHOR. Contair 
Specimens of Type and Paper, advice about Printing : 
Binding, and everything necessary to be known before bring 


roan, price 4s. 6¢ 
HT coonetioxs and MISCELLANEOlL 
, cop ied by Pe rmission of the Family. 
TIXHE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER 
ng out a Book. 


l 
A . BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
NE EW PERIODICAI 
September will appear a New Weekly Illustrat 
of a novel character, combining a Literary Misc« 
| an Index to the Newspapers, entitled 
KY, VERYBODY’S JOURNAL of 
4 RATURE, ART, SCIENCE, and 


TION 
{to. pa 1 Tit ustra tions. 


d Peri« 
any w 


| In 
th 
NEWS 
GENERA}. 
Price Three Half 
NEW , GIFT BOOK. 
. Illustrated with 100 Engravings, 
th, richly § gilt back, sides, and edges. 


rp, BIRTHDAY 
ly original collection of Tales, Essays, and Narra- 

tives of Ad entures, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, William Howitt 
Augustus Mayhew, Thomas Miller, George Augustus Sali 
William Brough, and Sutherland Edv is 

London: Hovutston and WRIGHT, 65, 

_ ILLU ‘STRATING MR TENNYSON’ S NEW 
In £ Is. fep. 8vo. printed by C. Whittingham, 

a Ww cepies 01 1 Large Paper, forthe Ama of Choice Book 


A MORT D "ARTHUR. The History vf 
King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round ter € 
Compiled by SIR THOMAS MALOR Y, Knt. Edi ted, from 
1634 it troductior und =N« “a by 
iT MALES 4 ber of the Institute 


rown 8 
Price 53 


BOOK: an 


} On September 1 


extra ck 


BOY'S 


po. 425, 


k 
teur 


THO MAS WIG! 
of France, & 
JOUN Ri 


GLEIG’S s¢ BOO! 


| Now ready, in 1 
Tw 
ATURAL 


juare, London. 
NATURAL HISTORY 

d a price 2s. cloth; or 
ts, 9d. each, sewed, 

N HISTORY “for BEGINNERS. 
| + MAMMALIA ; an | stincts, uses, and classification 
Introduction to the Study of | of Mammiferous Animals; in- 
Animated ture, adapted to | terspersed with entertaining 
the ipacit Youthful | Anecdotes, and accompé anied 
Rea lers: contain a& popu vi wlogical GLOESAKY 
lar descriptive ; 
appearance, h abi ts 
By JAMES OWEN. 
Natural History.” Demnaieer 4 pe f the 
in irse of put ition, edited by the 
M.A eral to the forces. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMA 


STANFORD'S SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE BOOKS 


Just publist 
(THE SOUTH COAST of ENGLAND 
Gerawel 


Reculvers to the a s . nd, gad from Cape 
tion d 


ELL SmiITH, 36, Soho-s¢ 
SERI 
ith 78 n 


vo price 


or. 


al id 


Autl f The Stepping-st 
new School S« 
Rev. R. GLEIG, 


G. 


, and RoBERTS 


1 
ed 


Devon Foreland, including “all the informa-~ 
us well as for Railway 
by MAC KENZIE WALCOTT 
in Four Part eac! 
with clue Maps 
E COAST OF KENT 
>} COAST OF SUSSEX. 
> COAST OF BE ANTS AND DORSET. 
} COAST OF DEVON AND CORNWA 


P AR IS : with Plans of Paris and its Savieen 


. price 2s. 


Pr 
a New Guide to Jersey, 
Sark lene. Jethou, and Alderney ay F. F 
of Guernsey. With general Map. Price 3s. éd 
Preparing for publication, uniform with the “* Cathedriiie of 
England and Wales, price 2s. 6¢ 

The MINSTERS and ABBEY RUINS of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. By MACKENZIE WALCOTR ALA 

LONDON: The Stranger’s and Resid@iit’s Guide 
toowms object of interest and amusement. 

don: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cr¢ose, SW, 


C HL ANN YEL ISLANDS: 
Guernsey, 


DALLY, Esq.. 
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to 


TEGG 


begs announce that his 


R. 


y Wholesale CATALOGUE, comprising a List of Stan- 
Sard Works, is now ready, and will be forwarded free to 
tooksellers and Stationers im-all parts of the World 
85, Queen- Street, Cheapside Londc ion. F.¢ 
ONDON NEW SPAP EK 7 s.— The Times, 
28s. 6d. ; pl $ i Post or He / 





impressed ats amp. 

















23s. ; Chroni Daily News, Adv tiser, G 
posted on the evening of publi ation. Times (Se ond Day ), 
9s. 6d. All orders must be paid i n advance AM R, 
19, Throgmorton-street, Bank, E. ¢ Established Thirty 
Years 
CKFORD’S CLERICAL DIR E C 
YROC 
J TORY for 1860 will be rea Decs 3lst 
‘The only correct list of the names a 
alphabetically arranged. A ¢ 
tical work of referer for fact 
Church Price 12s., bound il 
North, Strand, W.¢ 
IMPORTANT TO BANKERS, INSURANCE COMPANIES 
ACTUARIES, & COMMERCIAT ME N AL. GENERAL 
Now rea 120 
Dp 
TIXHEORY of COM POUND INTE! REST | 
and ANNU aie with LOGARITHMIC TABLES. 
By FEDOR THOMAN, of t Société Crédit M 
Paris 
“A very powerful work, and the aut 1as a very remark- 
able command o $ SU “Sag tr ) yr 
Professor A. De Morgan 
A most valuable book.’’— eG 
By far the best bo ft <ind we have s¢ oe 3 
Chroni 
Indispensable to every one who has to deal with the ques- 
tions of compound interest a ul ties.”""—City Pr 
London: Lockyw p and ( Stationers’ Hall- rt. I 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| good subje ect, 


| the story, 
| turn and rea 
a 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S. 


NEW WORKS. 
+ 


|\A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
ee about Women,” &c. 38 vols 


“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a 
and she has produced a work of strong 
reader, having read the book through for 
will be apt (if he be of our persuasion) to re- 
1 again many pages and passages with 
greater pleasure than on 4 first perusal. The whole book 
is replete with a graceful, tender delicacy, and, in addi- 
tion to its other merits, it is written in good careful 


By the 


“A Woman's 





effect T 





fi 





English.’ — Ath neum. 
“This book is signally the best its author has yet 
| produced The interest is in many parts intense, 
and is everywhere admirably sustained. Incident | 


| and a sub 
| ‘A Life for a Life,’ 
| and the elevation—the 





THE HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY 


IN THE UNITE 5D ‘STATES. 





a 
FLELD OFrrices, 346, STRAND, W.¢ 
PDEADILY complying with a _ wish 
i / expressed by the con duetors of Tut Fretp, Mr 
Berkeley has embarked for the United States, there to } 


spend the present autumn and a portion of the coming 














| the Author of 


winter 
Our object, and Mr rkeley’s aim, are—to test the 
New World in respect to its field sports and pastimes 
that he may be enabled to narrate his experiences 
our columns, and show where a det termined and 
hardened Britisher may find sport ie r side of 
the Atlantic, and of what kind it ‘ 

Mr. Berkeley will penetrate far West,”’ and 
rough it’’ where the buffalo tures in his native 
prairie where the moose and the deer are nat ural | 
denizens; where, by the unerring instinct of the Red 
Indian, he will be guided to the haunts of the wild 


tenants of this terra incognita of English sportsmen 


And, if time and opportunity allow, Mr. Berkeley will 
test with the angle the lakes which lie in his route; and 
he will endeavour to add somewhat to the stores of | 


natural science. 


;qually in a social and international, as well as a 
aportsman’s sense, are we gratified that Mr. Berkeley 
has undertaken the mission which 7’he Field proposed to 
him. Our sons and daughters on the other side of ‘* the 


great gulf’? have hitherto been systematically carica- 
tured, and their habits and customs as systematically 
b urlesqued, English travellers n Bu ill respects 
Jonathan, and he shor ws this respect in ever 

sept in the books which English authors have writt en to 

how the degeneracy of his di stant offspring An 
} nglish country gentleman will look at America and the 
Americans from a point of view altogether different 
from that taken by a Dickens, a Trollope, and other 


by Jol 


way 


exX- 
+ 








professional writers. It will be a novelty al ike to 
readers at home and to readers in America; and the 
country gentlemen of England will be glad to receive 
from one of themselves, es ly from so ~ en an ob- 
server and so graphic a sketcher of nature as M1 
Berkeley, a faithful narrative of country ‘sports and 
country life as they exist in the United States. It will 
be Mr. Berkeley’s effort to see and know the American 
in his home, in his farm, at his country seat, in the 
forest, on the prairies, and among = Indians outside 


that civilisation which has becom d's wonder and 
a world's envy. 

That Mr. Berkeley will be cordially received by our 
brethren across the Atlantic, we have already ample 
assurance. As a distinguished member of a great and 
ancient English family—as the chos n embodiment and 
representative of English sport and sportsme n—and as a 
friend and constant contributor to The Field, the journal 
of English sports and pastimes—Mr. Berkeley in 
United States will, we know, be heartily welcomed and 
fully appreciated 

The announcement of this visit and its purpose has 
been communicated to the people of the United States 
in the following note addressed to their leading public 
j ournals. 


worl 


the 





Beacon Lodge, C 
Sik,~Permit n rough the € 
address a few wor I br n 
States 
An oppornnity whi I have often longed for has been 
afforded me ef paying a visit to New York, starting from 








Liverpool, for the express purpose of fraternising with the 
lisciples of St. Hebert, shaking hands with my Transat! 

brethren, and, with the ad ivice of my brothe 4 sportsme 
ceeding through a portion of the cultivated country to the 
magnificent prairies, gathering by the way all information— 
8 ientific, sricultural, 











for me to collect. My atay the United States must of neces- 
sity be limited, but, und er vhe blessing of Heaven, I hope, 
ere my return to spend my Christmas in Engl to have 





nad 
achieved and learnt enough to enable me to tell my country- 
men a tale, and to point out to them the route and the out lay 
required for others in future tim example. 
(My narrative, I need hardly add, will appe ar in the column 
of the London Field.) 

I shall bring with me some of my hounds and dogs, the 
faithful companions of my leisure hours, and throw myself on 
that kindness which, from my experience of the American 

character in other climes, I am convinced was never by a 
stranger sought in vain. I expect to arrive at New York on 
or about the 3rd of September. 

Your obedient humble servant, 
GRANTLEX F 





BERKELEY 


| 


‘ALMOST A HEROINE. 


3V. 





| structions for all kinds of exercise and drill, 


and both dialogue and style are natural and 
Great delicacy in the development of c haracter 


abounds, 
flowing. 


while the purity of its religious views 
grandeur, indeed—of its domi- 
nating sentiments render its influences in every sense 
healthy and invigorating.”"-—Press. 


‘REALITIES of PARIS LIFE. 


By the Author Flemish Interiors.’’ 3 vols. with 


Illustrations. 


ADAM GREME of MOSS- 


GRAY. By the Author of ‘‘Margaret Maitland.” 
Price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, 


of * 


} 


tle power of self-analysis are conspicuous in | 


forming the Sixth Volume of Hurst and BLACKETT’S | 


STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPu- 





LAR MODERN WORKS. 
“ A story awakening ge acine emotions of interest and 
delig its admirable pictures of Scottish life and 





scenery.’’~ Post. 


RAISED to the PEERAGE. 

By Mrs. OC VIUS OWEN. 3 vols. 

FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols. 


He his is a very agreeable novel, containing some lively 
hes of society. It possesses many sources of amuse- 


nt and fication.—Su 
By 


[On Se pt. 10. 
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THE CRITIC. 


oabenniiiinmnen 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE READING ROOM OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM was 


re-opened to students yesterday after the brief interval of 
seven days allowed for cleaning and other necessary purposes con- 
nected with its administration, and conducing to the comfort and 
accommodation of the readers. The catalogue of the books contained 
in it, which we announced a short time ago as being upon the point of 
completion, is now also just published by order of the trustees, and 
can be purchased for the sum of seven shillings and sixpence. It is 
entitled ‘‘ A List of the Books of Reference in the Reading-room of 
the British Museum,” and forms a handsome octavo volume of 413 
pages, exclusive of the preface, waich occupies 31 pages. It is called 
“a list,” we presume, because the titles are very short, and the work 
aims at being only an ordinary hand-book for ready reference, rather 
than an elaborate bibliographical catalogue ; none of the works that it 
contains requiring to be minutely described for their identification. 
We are glad also to perceive that it is alphabetical in its arrange- 
ment, being convinced, after long experience in such matters, that an 
alphabetical catalogue is of all the most useful, and what ninety-nine 
readers out of every hundred would prefer to any other; especially 
if, as in the present instance, it should be accompanied by an ample 
index of subjects. This index of subjects, indeed, forms an admir- 
able feature in the work before us, being so framed that the reader is 
at once briefly referred to the author's name or other entry in the 
catalogue from the topic on which he looks for information. 
Take, for instance, the subject “Costume.” Under this heading in 
the index we have the following brief but complete entries: “‘ Book of 
Costume, Book. Chronicles of Fashion, Stone. Costume des anciens 
peuples, Dandré-Bardon. Costume in England, Fairholt, Strutt. 
Dresses of different nations, Dresses. Ecclesiastical costume, Pugin.” 
The words in italics point out the respective headings in the cata- 
logue under which the several works here mentioned are entered. 
Nothing in the way of index could be more simple or more useful. In 
the catalogue itself we have also to remark another highly useful 
feature, namely, the setting forth of the contents of any long series of 
works, as Lemarre’s “ Bibliotheca Classica Latina,” LaRpNEr’s 
“Cabinet Cyclopedia,” and similar works; ‘the separate works in 
each collection being also entered under their respective headings.” 
The entire work, indeed, has been most accurately and skilfully drawn 
up, the duty of preparing it having devolved upon Mr. Ry, one of 
the Assistant Librarians, whose fitness for the task is shown by its 
admirable execution. The preface, by Mr. Jones, contains an inter- 
esting historical account of the Reading-room from the opening of the 
British Museum on the 15th of January, 1759, to the present year, 
jist a century. From this we obtain some curious facts both as to 
the early administration of the Reading-room and the sort of persons 
that frequented it. This account has been drawn up from the most 
authentic sources, namely, the official documents contained in the 


Secretarial Department, and may therefore be relied on for 
its accuracy. We select from it the following: “On the 8th 
of December, 1758, the trustees ordered ‘that the corner 


room in the base story be appropriated for the reading-room, 
and that a proper wainscot table, covered with green bays in the 
same manner as those in the libraries, be prepared for the same, with 
twenty chairs of the same kind with those already provided for the 
several departments of the house.’ On the 22nd of the same month 
Dr. Prrer Tempreman, the translator of ‘Norden’s Travels in 
Egypt,’ and who afterwards became the secretary to the then newly- 
incorporated Society of Arts and Commerce, delivered in his appoint- 
ment as ‘ keeper of the reading-room or rooms in the British Museum.’ 
The appointment of such an officer had been ordered on the 23rd of 
the June preceding, the trustees wisely foreseeing the importance of 
the reading-room, and the necessity of providing for its efficient 
superintendence. A corner room in the basement story, with one oak 
table and twenty chairs, forms a very striking contrast with the 
teading-room of the present day; but it was not so bad as the indulged 
teader of modern times may imagine. A glass door opened from this 
teading-room into the garden of Montague House, which was well 
cultivated and planted with goodly trees, and between which and 
Hampstead nothing interved to obstruct the prospect, or poison the 
air. We may smile now at the twenty chairs, but they proved more 
than sufficient for the demands made upon them.” Then follows an 
extract from the poet Gray, one of the earliest persons admitted as a 
reader, in a letter to his friend Mason, dated July 23, 1759. He was 
then living in Southampton-row, and, ‘ being solitary,” as he says, 
‘ound the Museum his “chief amusement.” “I this day passed,” he 
Ntites, “through the jaws of a great leviathan that lay in my way 
into the belly of Dr. TEMPLEMAN, superintendent of the reading- 
toom, who congratulated himself on the sight of so much good com- 
> Me ——* man that writes for Lord Royston; a man that 
ot ath r. ~~, of York; a third that writes for the Emperor 
aie ~ , or Dr. Peacock, for he speaks the worst English I ever 
“re; Ur. STUKELY, who writes for himself—the very worst person 
ne write for; and I, who only read to know if there were any- 
g worth writing, and that not without some difficulty, I find 
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spend 1300/.; and that they are building apartments for the 
under keepers: so I expect in winter to see the collection advertised 
and set to auction.” Such is the first glimpse we get at the readers in 
the British Museum. The names mentioned by the poet, however, 
are not those of the earliest admitted students to the reading-room, 
the list of whom is as follows, according to the entry on the minutes, 
three days before the opening of the Museum: “The Rev. Dr. 
Taytor, for six months; the Rev. Dr. Lowrn, for two months; 
Danizt Wray, Esq,, for six months; Mr. Muserave, for six 
months; Mr. Sruart, for six months; Mr. Epwarp Laneron, 
for six months; the Rev. Dr. Caanprer, for three months; 
and Taytor Wuirs, Esq., for one month.” These were fol- 
lowed at short intervals by Dr. Lyrrieron, Dr. Jortin, Ben- 
JAMIN Kennicott, Dr. Brarr, Sir Wm. Buiackstons, Lord Dacres, 
the Earl of Egremont, Davin Hume, Owen Rurrueap, the Bishop 
of Norwicn, Dr. Nasu, Lord Morton, Tuomas Gray, and Dr. Joun- 
son.” Dr. JoHnson was admitted on the recommendation of Dr. 
Morton, on the 8th of May 1761.” On the 28th of May 1774, in con- 
sequence of complaints of the dampness of the then reading-room, it 
was ordered by the trustees “‘ that the south-west angle-room, upon 
the first state story, should be fitted up for the reception of students,” 
which was accordingly done; and this room, which was immediately 
over the former, continued to be used until the year 1817. “ This 
circumstance,” says Mr. Jonzs, ‘‘ shows how small was the attendance 
of readers for the first fifty years of the existence of the Museum. 
The French revolution, however, led to a considerable increase in the 
number of readers during the first years of that extraordinary convul- 
sion. Nearly one-half of those admitted in the year 1795 consisted of 
French refugees. Among them were the Archbishop of Borpgavx, 
the Bishops of Uzes and Troyes, the Count de Saint Cyr, the 
Abbé de Tressan, the Duke de Levis, and the Count de Latry Tot- 
LENDAL, with a long list of abbés and men of less note, all of whom 
sought relief from the ennui of their exile in the reading-room of the 
sritish Museum.” In 1817, in consequence of the increase of readers, 
the reading-room was transferred to No. 5, on the upper floor, and 
in 1823 and 1825 respectively two additional rooms were prepared 
‘for the further accommodation of readers.” In 1826 two rooms at 
the south end of the east wing, then recently built to receive the 
royal library and the collections of MSS., were appropriated for read- 
ing-rooms ; which being found insufficient, two larger rooms at the 
eastern end of the present north wing were afterwards prepared for 
the same purpose, “to which the readers migrated in the year 1838.” 
Such is briefly the history of what occurred in the way of providing 
accommodation for readers in the British Museum ; until, owing to 
the strenuous exertions of Mr. Panizz1, the present magnificent struc- 
ture was reared—the new reading-room, capable of accommodating 
302 readers at the same time, with ample desk-room for each—the 
finest building of the kind that was ever conceived or ever brought to 
such a successful issue. This room, which was opened to students on 
the 18th of May 1857, is justly regarded as one of the lions of the me- 
tropolis, and is viewed with intelligent admiration by all foreigners. 
It is well described by Mr. Jones, with some new details as regards 
its construction and arrangement, also additional statistics of the 
number of readers, and the number of volumes consulted by them, 
which we are sorry that our want of space, just now at least, prevents 
us from noticing further. 





W* ARE NOT AWARE whether in Disraeti’s “ Curiosities 
' of Literature ” there is any space allotted to the notice of such 
works as have occupied an extraordinary number of years in publi 
cation. If there were we should enlarge the list by adding to it the 
following: ‘‘ Oeconomische Encyclopiidie, oder allgemeines System 
der Land-Haus-und-Staats-Wirthschaft, in alphabetischer ordnung ; 
aus dem Franzdsischen wbersetzt, und mit Anmerkungen und 
Zusiitzen vermehrt, auch nothigen Kupfern versehen, von D. J. G. 
Krunitz.” Of this work, which is only just completed, in 242 octavo 
volumes, the first volume saw the light at Berlin as far back as the 
year 1773, and the last only the other day, so that its publication has 
extended through very nearly a century. This, too, was a steady 
and continuous publication, which is the most remarkable feature 
about it; the work never having been interrupted for even a single 
year during the whole period. Whatever happened—let there have 
been any amount of natural, political, or religious convulsions—kings 
died or been deposed, a great religious order (that of the Jesuits) 
suppressed, numerous wars begun and finished, a Transatlantic republic 
sprung into being, a French Revolution transacted in all its phases, a 
Napoleon lived and died—still the publication of this Eacyclopedia 
went on, some three volumes of it yearly appearing, and as the editor 
or editors of it died off successively, their functions being discharged 
by others, who, like soldiers on the battle-field, stepped into the 
places left vacant by their fallen comrades. There was not, however, 
so large a number of editors in succession as might at first have been 
supposed, only six indeed during such a long series of years, thus 
giving an average of about fourteen years to each of them, Their 
names are, respectively, J. G. Kriinitz, F. J. Frorxe, H. G. 
Fiérxe, J. W. D. Kortn, L. Kossansxs, and C. O. Horrmayn. It 
is but right to add that only the first four volumes of this gigantic 
work were translated from the French. All the rest are original, 


and the execution of the entire work is highly creditable 
both to the contributors and _ editors, although it cannot 


be compared either in extent or value with that still older work, the 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE READING ROOM OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM was 
re-opened to students yesterday after the brief interval of 
seven days allowed for cleaning and other necessary purposes con- 
nected with its administration, and conducing to the comfort and 
accommodation of the readers. The catalogue of the books contained 
in it, which we announced a short time ago as being upon the point of 
completion, is now also just published by order of the trustees, and 
can be purchased for the sum of seven shillings and sixpence. It is 
entitled *‘ A List of the Books of Reference in the Reading-room of 
the British Museum,” and forms a handsome octavo volume of 413 
pages, exclusive of the preface, which occupies 31 pages. It is called 
+a list,” we presume, because the titles are very short, and the work 
aims at being only an ordinary hand-book for ready reference, rather 
than an elaborate bibliographical catalogue ; none of the works that it 
contains requiring to be minutely described for their identification. 
We are glad also to perceive that it is alphabetical in its arrange- 
ment, being convinced, after long experience in such matters, that an 
alphabetical catalogue is of all the most useful, and what ninety-nine 
readers out of every hundred would prefer to any other; especially 
if, as in the present instance, it should be accompanied by an ample 
index of subjects. This index of subjects, indeed, forms an admir- 
able feature in the work before us, being so framed that the reader is 
at once briefly referred to the author's name or other entry in the 
catalogue from the topic on which he looks for information. 
Take, for instance, the subject ‘ Costume.” Under this heading in 
the index we have the following brief but complete entries: ‘‘ Book of 
Costume, Book. Chronicles of Fashion, Stone. Costume des anciens 
peuples, Dandré-Bardon. Costume in England, Fairholt, Strutt. 
Dresses of different nations, Dresses. Ecclesiastical costume, Pugin.”’ 
The words in italics point out the respective headings in the cata- 
logue under which the several works here mentioned are entered. 
Nothing in the way of index could be more simple or more useful. In 
the catalogue itself we have also to remark another highly useful 
feature, namely, the setting forth of the contents of any long series of 
. Lemarre’s ‘“ Bibliotheca Classica Latina,” LarpNer’s 
“Cabinet Cyclopedia,” and similar works; ‘the separate works in 
each collection being also entered under their respective headings.” 
The entire work, indeed, has been most accurately and skilfully drawn 
up, the duty of preparing it having devolved upon Mr. Rye, one of 
the Assistant Librarians, whose fitness for the task is shown by its 
admirable execution. The preface, by Mr. Jones, contains an inter- 
esting historical account of the Reading-room from the opening of the 
British Museum on the 15th of January, 1759, to the present year, 
jist a century. From this we obtain some curious facts both as to 
the early administration of the Reading-room and the sort of persons 
that frequented it. This account has been drawn up from the most 
authentic sources, namely, the official documents contained in the 


works, as 


Secretarial Department, and may therefore be relied on for 
its tt We. select from it the following: “On the 8th 
of December, 1758, the trustees ordered ‘that the corner 


room in the base story be appropriated for the reading-room, 
and that a proper wainscot table, covered with green bays in the 
same manner as those in the libraries, be prepared for the same, with 
twenty chairs of the same kind with those already provided for the 
several departments of the house.’ On the 22nd of the same month 
Dr. Prerer Tempreman, the translator of ‘Norden’s Travels in 
Egypt,’ and who afterwards became the secretary to the then newly- 
incorporated Society of Arts and Commerce, delivered in his appoint- 
ment as ‘ keeper of the reading-room or rooms in the British Museum.’ 
The appointment of such an officer had been ordered on the 23rd of 
the June preceding, the trustees wisely foresecing the importance of 
the reading-room, and the necessity of providing for its efficient 
superintendence. A corner room in the basement story, with one oak 
table and twenty chairs, forms a very striking contrast with the 
teading-room of the present day; but it was not so bad as the indulged 
teader of modern times may imagine. A glass door opened from this 
Teading-room into the garden of Montague House, which was well 
cultivated and planted with goodly trees, and between which and 
Hampstead nothing interved to obstruct the prospect, or poison the 
ar. We may smile now at the twenty chairs, but they proved more 
than sufficient for the demands made upon them.” ‘Then follows an 
extract from the poet Gray, one of the earliest persons admitted as a 
reader, in a letter to his friend Mason, dated July 23, 1759. He was 
then living in Southampton-row, and, “being solitary,” as he says, 
‘ound the Museum his “chief amusement.” “TI this day passed,” he 
aa the jaws of a great leviathan that lay in my way 
ee elly of Dr, Tempiemay, superintendent of the reading- 
om, who congratulated himself on the sight of so much good com- 
ee, Pe a man that writes for Lord Royston; a man that 
—_. t. Barton, of York ; a third that writes for the Emperor 
7ERMANY, or Dr. Peacock, for he speaks the worst English I ever 
eard ; Dr. Sruxety, who writes for himself—the very worst person 
r~ could write for ; and I, who only read to know if there were any- 
ing Worth writing, and that not without some difficulty. I find 
yet printed one thousand copies of the ‘ Harleian Catalogue,’ 
aad sold four score; that they have 900/. a year income, and 





— 





spend 1300/.; and that they are building apartments for the 
under keepers: so I expect in winter to see the collection advertised 
and set to auction.” Such is the first glimpse we get at the readers in 
the British Museum. The names mentioned by the poet, however, 
are not those of the earliest admitted students to the reading-room, 
the list of whom is as follows, according to the entry on the minutes, 
three days before the opening of the Museum: “The Rev. Dr. 
Tartor, for six months; the Rev. Dr. Lowrn, for two months; 
Danie Wray, Esq,, for six months; Mr. Muserave, for six 
months; Mr. Srvuart, for six months; Mr. Epwarp Laverton, 
for six months; the Rev. Dr. Cuanpirr, for three months; 
and Taytor Wuirs, Esq., for one month.” These were fol- 
lowed at short intervals by Dr. Lyrrretron, Dr. Jortin, Ben- 
gamin Kennicott, Dr. Brarr, Sir Wm. Biackstone, Lord Dacres, 
the Earl of Ecremont, Davin Hume, Owen Rurrueap, the Bishop 
of Norwicu, Dr. Nasu, Lord Morton, Tuomas Gray, and Dr. Joun- 
son.” Dr. Jonnson was admitted on the recommendation of Dr. 
Morton, on the 8th of May 1761.” On the 28th of May 1774, in con- 
sequence of complaints of the dampness of the then reading-room, it 
was ordered by the trustees “that the south-west angle-room, upon 
the first state story, should be fitted up for the reception of students,” 
which was accordingly done; and this room, which was immediately 
over the former, continued to be used until the year 1817. “ This 
circumstance,” says Mr. Jones, ‘‘ shows how small was the attendance 
of readers for the first fifty years of the existence of the Museum. 
The French revolution, however, led to a considerable increase in the 
number of readers during the first years of that extraordinary convul- 
sion. Nearly one-half of those admitted in the year 1795 consisted of 
French refugees. Among them were the Archbishop of Borpgavux, 
the Bishops of Uzes and Troyes, the Count de Saint Cyr, the 
Abbé de Tressan, the Duke de Levis, and the Count de Latiy Tot- 
LENDAL, with a long list of abbés and men of less note, all of whom 
sought relief from the ennui of their exile in the reading-room of the 
British Museum.” In 1817, in consequence of the increase of readers, 
the reading-room was transferred to No. 5, on the upper floor, and 
in 1823 and 1825 respectively two additional rooms were prepared 
‘¢ for the further accommodation of readers.” In 1826 two rooms at 
the south end of the east wing, then recently built to receive the 
royal library and the collections of MSS., were appropriated for read- 
ing-rooms ; which being found insufficient, two larger rooms at the 
eastern end of the present north wing were afterwards prepared for 
the same purpose, “‘ to which the readers migrated in the year 1838.” 
Such is briefly the history of what occurred in the way of providing 
accommodation for readers in the British Museum ; until, owing to 
the strenuous exertions of Mr. Panizz1, the present magnificent struc- 
ture was reared—the new reading-room, capable of accommodating 
302 readers at the same time, with ample desk-room for each—the 
finest building of the kind that was ever conceived or ever brought to 
such a successful issue. This room, which was opened to students on 
the 18th of May 1857, is justly regarded as one of the lions of the me- 
tropolis, and is viewed with intelligent admiration by all foreigners. 
It is well described by Mr. Jones, with some new details as regards 
its construction and arrangement, also additional statistics of the 
number of readers, and the number of volumes consulted by them, 
which we are sorry that our want of space, just now at least, prevents 
us from noticing further. 


W* ARE NOT AWARE whether in Disraeni’s ‘ Curiosities 
' of Literature ” there is any space allotted to the notice of such 
works as have occupied an extraordinary number of years in publi 
cation. If there were we should enlarge the list by adding to it the 
following: ‘‘ Oeconomische Encyclopiidie, oder allgemeines System 
der Land-Haus-und-Staats-Wirthschaft, in alphabetischer ordnung ; 
aus dem Franzésischen iibersetzt, und mit Anmerkungen und 
Zusiitzen vermehrt, auch néthigen Kupfern versehen, von D. J. G. 
Kriinitz.” Of this work, which is only just completed, in 242 octavo 
volumes, the first volume saw the light at Berlin as far back as the 
year 1773, and the last only the other day, so that its publication has 
extended through very nearly a century. This, too, was a steady 
and continuous publication, which is the most remarkable feature 
about it; the work never having been interrupted for even a single 
year during the whole period. Whatever happened—let there have 
been any amount of natural, political, or religious convulsions—kings 
died or been deposed, a great religious order (that of the Jesuits) 
suppressed, numerous wars begun and finished, a Transatlantic republic 
sprung into being, a French Revolution transacted in all its phases, a 
Napoleon lived and died—still the publication of this Eacyclopedia 
went on, some three volumes of it yearly appearing, and as the editor 
or editors of it died off successively, their functions being discharged 
by others, who, like soldiers on the battle-field, stepped into the 
places left vacant by their fallen comrades. There was not, however, 
so large a number of editors in succession as might at first have been 
supposed, only six indeed during such a long series of years, thus 
giving an average of about fourteen years to each of them. Their 
names are, respectively, J. G. Kriinirz, F. J. Fiore, H. G. 
Fiérke, J. W. D. Korta, L. Kossarsxi, and C. O, Horrmann. It 
is but right to add that only the first four volumes of this gigantic 
work were translated from the French. All the rest are original, 


and the execution of the entire work is highly creditable 
both to the contributors and_ editors, although it cannot 


be compared either in extent or value with that still older work, the 
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“‘ Grosses vollstiindiges Universal Lexikon” of Zepier, in 64 folio 
volumes, which occupied only eightecn years in publication ; nor with 
the great Encyclopedia of Erscn and Griiper, begun in 1818 and 
not yetcompleted. With respect tothe number of years over which 
its publication extends there is only one other work, that we can call 
to mind, at all like it, namely, the ‘“‘ Acta Sanctorum ” of the Bollan- 
dists, commenced at Antwerp in 1643, discontinued in 1794, resumed 
in 1845, and still in progress. Of this work, which contains a com- 
memoration of the Saints for each day in the year, commencing with 
January and proceeding regularly, only 57 volumes have as yet been 
published, bringing the publication down to the 20th of October ; and 
as the last volume published contains only the ‘“* Acta Sanctorum” for 
four days, it would be fruitless to conjecture how many years longer 
may be consumed in the entire publication. 
rIYHE BANNATYNE CLUB has just issued a new volume of its 
publications, printed in the usual handsome 4to form, and on 
thick paper. This is the “* Registrum Cartarum Ecclesie Sancti Egidii 
de Edinburgh: a series of Charters and original Documents connected 
with the Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, mcccxiiv.-MDLXxvIt.” 
It is very carefully edited by Mr. Davip Laine, the Secretary of the 
Club, who has prefixed to the work some valuable ‘“ Historical Notices 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Giles,” which, ‘‘ although surpassed 
in wealth and architectural splendour by some other religious estab- 
lishments in Edinburgh, has more than a local interest attached to its 
history.” The building of the Church of St. Giles, we learn from 
Mr. Larne, was in all probability commenced in the early part 
of the twelfth, and continued throughout the thirteenth century, 
portions of it perhaps being then rebuilt, and additions to it 
subsequently made in the two following centuries. Of the Saint 
to whom it is dedicated, we are informed that “St. Egrprvs, 
or Gixes, an abbot, who flourished towards the end of the seventh 
century, according to the recognised authorities in such matters, was 
an Athenian by birth, and of noble extraction. His extraordinary 
piety and learning drew the admiration of the world upon him in such 


THE LIFE OF A GREAT INVENTOR. 

The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, Inventor of the Spinning- 
machine called the Mule. By Giveert J. Frexcn. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 293. 

T SEEMS TO BE THE COMMON LOT of all great inventors 

that their fruits shall be reaped by other hands than those which 

sowed and planted ; this consequence is indeed so constant, that we 
are inclined to refer it to some natural incompatibility between the 
reflective and speculative turn of mind which 1s indispensable to the 
inventor, and that busy, bustling, watchful, pushing disposition which 
is such a necessity to the thriving man of business. The story of 
Samuel Crompton, as it is related in this small volume, offers a very 
remarkable proof of this, for the author—apparently without intend- 
ing it—brings the reader to the inevitable conclusion that the in- 
ventor of the machine which did more for the advance of the cotton 
trade than any other, not only did not grow rich by his invention, 
but that it was rendered utterly impossible by the nature of the man, 
and by the manner in which he conducted himself, that he ever should 
do so. 

Samuel Crompton was born at Firwood, in the township of Tonge, 
near Bolton, on the 3rd of September, 1753. The family is wide- 
spread over Lancashire, and many of them have done notable things 
in their time. The present Judge Crompton was born, we believe, 
in Liverpool, and Mr. French claims for his hero a relationship to the 
late Thomas Crompton, the great paper maker and proprietor of the 
Morning Post. The father of Samuel Crompton was a farmer, and 
(as was not uncommon in Lancashire in those days) the family 
employed their spare time in carding, spinning, and weaving. At 
that time, it should be remembered, there were no such things as 
factories known. The cotton trade was in its infancy, and of the 
wonderful mechanism now employed upon its operations scarcely 
even the germs had appeared. The good wife and her daughters 
spun upon the primitive spinning-wheel yarn which was afterwards 
either woven into cloth by the husband and his sons, or was sold to 
the travelling manufacturer, who carried it elsewhere to be manipu- 
lated. Among a striving and ingenious race, however, such a state 
of things could not last, and in the middle of the last century the 
inventive minds of Lancashire were busy at work, seeking how to 
expand the trade into the tremendous proportions which it has since 
assumed. When Samuel Crompton was born, John Kay, of Bury, 
had suggested the ingenious contrivance of the picking-stick, which 
nearly doubled the effective power of the loom. This invention it 
was which set every one thinking how to improve the spinning pro- 
cesses, so as to bring the production of yarn level with its conversion 
into cloth—a problem which was never thoroughly solved until 
Crompton’s discovery of the mule. Lewis Paul had invented a 
machine for spinning by means of rollers, and in 1767 one Hays, a 
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a manner, that it was impossible for him to enjoy in his own country 
that obscurity and retirement which were the chief object of his 
desires on earth. Having sailed for France, he spent many years in 
the wild deserts near the mouth of the Rhone, and afterwards in 
forest in the diocese of Nismes.” How he became such a favourite 
with the Edinburgh people that they dedicated their collegiate 
church to him does not clearly appear; the reason being no less 
obscure than if the same question were asked with respect to the 
churches of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. Giles in the Fields, 
London. 


A CURIOUS MISTAKE occurred on Thursday in an important 
we editorial article in the Times, which must have puzzled some 
of its readers considerably, especially as it is several times repeated, 
The article we allude to is headed ‘* The French Amnesty,” in which 
the writer says: ‘‘ We have received two additional declarations, drawn 
forth by the amnesty—one from M. Epaar Gutnet, dated from 
Veytaux, in Switzerland ; the second from M. Fetix Prat,” &c. It 
is not to be expected that every one will recognise in the former of 
these names the celebrated Edgar Quinet, whose lectures upon the 
Jesuits at the ‘*Collége de France,” and his book upon ‘ Ultra- 
montanism,” attracted so much attention during the régime of Lovis 
Puitipre, and finally led to M. Quinet’s deposition from his 
professorship. Subsequently, upon the proclamation of the Republic, 
M. Quiver was restored to his post; but, with true republican feeling, 
he wrote in condemnation of the expedition against Rome, and pro- 
tested loudly against the coup d'ctat, and other acts of the Presiden: 
and Emperor. He was in consequence obliged to retire into exile at 
Brussels, where he married a Moldavian lady, widow of the poet 
Assaxi. He is now apparently in Switzerland; but we should not be 
at all surprised to find that the name of the precise place, Veytaux 
(from which the article states that his declaration proceeds), is a 
much a misprint as the name (ruinet itself. All we can say is, that n 

such place is registered in two or three excellent gazetteers to which 
we have referred on the subject. 






























reed-maker of Leigh, took out a patent for another machine con- 
structed upon a somewhat similar principle. This again was in- 
proved upon by Kay, of Bolton, a clock-maker employed by Hays 
in the construction of his machine ; and the invention of Kay, stolen 
from him in turn by Arkwright, the Bolton barber, and by his energy 
and business skill brought into general use, became the famous “ water- 
frame,” which was in use when Crompton first began to work at the 
trade, and which now, in an improved form and under the name ¢! 
‘¢ the throstle,” is still very extensively used for spinning the strong? 
yarns for warps. 177, 









Hargreaves invented the famous “ jenny ” in 27 
and that ingenious machine soon came into general use, exposing 1s 
inventor to the indignant vengeance of the operatives then employed 
in the trade, who were of opinion that these machines, by facilitating 
work and rendering it both easier and more expeditious, and con- 
sequently cheapening the article produced, seriously interfered with 
their prosperity. And we have no doubt, in spite of all that has | een 
said to the contrary, that this view, however selfish, was perf 
sound. Machinery confers an undoubted advantage upon the country 
at large, for it cheapens articles of first necessity, it employs capit«. 
it expands trade, and gives employment, both directly and indirect}, 
to a vast number of persons; but to the individuals who before i 
invention derived large profits from the more clumsy and costly pr 
cesses of manufacture, machinery must be the cause of immediate los 
The following passage in Mr. French’s book supplies a convincis 
proof, if any be needed, of the difference which machinery made!" 
the condition of the operatives in the cotton trade: 

Four guineas per piece of twenty-four yards, or three shillings and sispen 
per yard, was then paid for weaving sixty reed six-quarter wide cambric mus)! 
with one hundred and twenty picks to the inch. ‘‘ The trade was that of a gé°- 
tleman. They brought home their work in top boots and ruffled shirts, carm*: 
a cane, and in some instances took a coach.” Many weavers at that time use 
to walk about the streets with a five pound Bank of England note spread 
under their hatbands; they would smoke none but long ‘ churchwarden” pipe’ 
and objected to the intrusion of any other handicraftsmen into their particws 
rooms in the public-houses which they frequented. 

The pay for weaving a similar piece of cambric muslin is 10 
2s. 2d., and, although the operation can be performed in much les 
time, the proportion between time and money is by no mest 
observed. Who can wonder that these men were indignant at “° 
interference with a state of things which was the source of so mu” 
profit to themselves, or that they refused to consider the benefits : 
trade and to the country at large as any compensation for the nj"! 
inflicted upon their individual selves ? : - 

Samuel Crompton, after receiving a good plain education at a s 
in Bolton, set to work at spinning and weaving when he was sixtee! 
years of age. His mother was then a widow, and resided at the . 
manor-house of Hall-in-the-Wood, near Bolton. For five years Z 
used one of Hargreaves’ jenaies, an ingenious and serviceable machidt 
but having the disadvantage that it could neither spin yarn so str’: 
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and fit for warps as Arkwright’s ‘‘ frame,” nor yet so fine as that 


greatest of all desiderata, the Indian muslin yarn. 


This it was that set Crompton thinking how to make a machine 


| that should spin yarn so fine as to be fit for those exquisite fabrics, 
; the “‘ woven wind ” of Dacca, and it was some years before his busy 


and inventive brain furnished a satisfactory response. Needless would 


| it be to enter into a long explanation of the machine which he in- 


yented, in the first place called “‘ the Hall-in-the-Wood wheels,” and 


} afterwards “ the mule,” from the fact that it combined the properties 


766 


of Hargreaves’ “ jenny” with the ‘ water-frame” of Kay and Ark- 


‘wright. It is not, however, too much to say of this machine that to 


it the present development of the cotton trade is mainly due. Work- 
ing to the desired end by patient and laborious thought, Samuel 


» Crompton did not jump to the conclusion at once, but by the gradual 
) evolution of logical reasoning. 
| his first machine was made principally of wood, although a neighbour- 


His tools were none of the best, and 


ing blacksmith kindly allowed him to file his “‘ bits of things” at his 
forge. ‘Twenty-one years of age was Crompton when he set to work 
upon his task, and twenty-six was he when he got his first machine 


| into working order. Some secresy was necessary in carrying this out, 


for of course there were plenty of curious eyes to spy out his inven- 


; tion, and plenty of dishonest people ready to appropriate it if they 
could do so without breach of the law. 


In addition to other draw- 
backs, the necessities of life compelled Crompton to work at his 
invention only on the “off-hours,” after his strength and spirits had 


| been expended in the provision of daily bread. 


It must be clearly seen that the labour he bestowed, and the time he spent 


| in seeking after this desired improvement, was an addition to his regular every- 
| day work; and in his enthusiasm he did not scruple to deprive himself of many 


Indeed this it was which first called the attention 
trange and unaccountable 
sounds were heard in the old Hall at most untimely hours; lights were seen in 


of the usual hours of rest. 


» unusual places; and a rumour became current that the place was haunted. Samuel 


was, however, soon discovered to be himself the embodied spirit (of invention) 


| which had caused much fear and trouble to his family ; even when relieved from 


the alarm of a ghost, they yet found that they had among them a conjuror ! 
forsuch was the term applied in contempt to inventors in those days, and 


| indeed for a long time afterwards. 


In spite, however, of all this secresy, it was as much as he could do 
to keep the inquisitive at arm’s length : 

The consequence was that the old Hall was besieged by manufacturers and 
others from the surrounding districts—many of whom came to purchase yarn, 
but many more prepared to penetrate the mystery of the wonderful new wheel, 
and to discover the principle of its operations by any means in their power. All 
kinds of stratagems were practised to obtain admission to the house; and when 
this was denied many climbed up to the windows outside by the aid of barrows 
and ladders to look in at the machine. Crompton erected a screen to protect 
himself from this kind of observation, but even that did not at all times serve 
the intended purpose. One inquisitive adventurer is said to have esconced him- 
self for some days in the cockloft, where he watched Samuel at work through a 
gimlet hole pierced through the ceiling. He was in this way subjected to all 
kinds of impertinent intrusion and annoyance, so that he was unable to prosecute 
his labour with comfort or advantage. 

Arkwright himself appears to have paid a visit to Hall-in-the- Wood 
in the hope of fishing out the secret, and Mr. Robert Peel (afterwards 
the first baronet) came on a similar errand. 

A few facts may be here mentioned to illustrate the marvellous 
effect of this machine upon the cotton trade. When Crompton’s 
“mule” was invented, the import of cotton wool into these realms 
was 6,766,613 pounds; but eight years afterwards it had risen (mainly 
by the effect of this machine) to 32,288,186 pounds. In 1856 the total 
quantity spun amounted to 895,115,000 pounds, upon more than 
twenty-eight millions of spindles belonging to Crompton’s mules. 
The first machine which he made was, as we have stated, rather a 
primitive affair, and contained not more than thirty spindles ; in the 


; present day a pair of self-acting mules may contain from eight hundred 


to a thousand spindles, and we believe that there are mills in Lanca- 
shire where seventy to eighty thousand spindles are revolving every 
day. Take another point of view—the fineness of the yarn and the 
prices fetched in the market. Before Crompton’s mule, no yarn at all 
approaching what would now be considered a fine count had ever been 
spun in England. Crompton succeeded, we believe, in spinning up to 
100’s—which means that one hundred hanks were spun out of a pound of 
¢otton—and this was considered sochoice that he could get in the market 
4s much as two guineas per pound for it. ‘The same quality of yarn 
fetches about two shillings now, and the machine with which it is spun 


has been so improved in finish and delicacy of action, that, at the 


Great Exhibition of 1851, mule-spun yarn was exhibited as fine as 


seven hundred hanks to the pound. 


_ And what was the reward which this transcendently important 
invention brought to its originator? Ere we answer this question, let 
us state our decided conviction that the inadequacy of this was almost 
entirely due to the singular impracticableness of Crompton’s dispo- 
sition. In the phrenological diagnosis of his skull, furnished by Mr. 
Bally of Manchester, we find that cautiousness and secretiveness were 
both large, and hope very large indeed ; constructiveness was also very 
large, love of approbation very large, firmness large, but wit and lan- 
Stage almost at their minimum. Here we have the elements of an 
ingenious, but obstinate, suspicious, and perhaps even dull man ; and 
such it appears Crompton was. Although he was getting high prices 
or his yarn, and was a remarkably economical man, and saved money 
l his life, he never took the precaution of securing to himself the 
fruits of his matchless invention by taking out a patent. Why he 
neglected this is not very clear. Mr. French hints more than once 





that he could not afford so great an expense ; but, as he continually 
proves that Crompton always had the command of a moderate sum of 
money, had good credit with his neighbours, and was in favour with 
men who had ample means at control, we do not at all understand 
how it was that he never laid out the comparatively small sum neces- 
sary to secure a patent. The following passage is itself very good 
evidence that Crompton did not lack friends at the time : 


It appears that Mr. Crompton had asked the advice of Mr. Pilkington of 
Bolton, then a very extensive manufacturer, to whom he had imparted the 
secret of his discovery, and in confidence permitted him to inspect the new 
wheels. Mr. Pilkington’s report was most favourable; and it is difficult to 
understand why he did not advise Crompton to secure his discovery by patent, 
and assist him in procuring it. But there can be no doubt, from Mr. Pilkington’s 
high character as a tradesman and gentleman, that the advice he offered was 
entirely disinterested. It is not improbable that both he and Mr. Crompton 
were actuated too much by the generous promptings of their own warm hearts ; 
certainly they both neglected to practise the cool-headed and discreet caution 
8o requisite in a transaction of this nature. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that Crompton never took the 
ordinarily prudent course of patenting his invention; he preferred 
rather to trust to the generosity of his fellows in the trade, and to 
depend upon a subscription which was got up in a very vague manner, 
upon conditions extremely loose and unbusinesslike. The particulars 
of this transaction are thus stated by Mr. French: 

The gift to the public was, however, by no means unconditional. Having 
discovered, as he himself said, ‘‘that a man had a very insecure tenure of a 
property which another could carry away with his eyes,” he yielded to the urgent 
solicitations and liberal but deceitful promises of numerous neighbouring manu- 
facturers, and surrendered to them not only the secret of the principle upon 
which he spun the much-prized yarn, but the machine itself upon which the 
operation was performed. He does not appear to have received a single 
shilling in advance, or any payment whatever, at the time of this surrender ; 
but in the simplicity of his honest heart he trusted to the following one-sided 
agreement prepared by his manufacturing friends, which bound them to nothing 
whatever, and afforded him no means of legally enforcing payment of the sums 
which they promised to subscribe. The document upon the faith of which the 
mule was surrendered was drawn up in these words: ‘‘ We, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, have agreed to give, and do hereby promise to pay unto, 
Samuel Crompton, at the Hall-in-the-Wood, near Bolton, the several sums 
Opposite to our names, as a reward for his improvement in spinning. Several of 
the principal tradesmen in Manchester, Bolton, &c., having seen his new machine, 
approve of it, and are of opinion that it would be of the greatest public utility 
to make it generally known, to which end a contribution is desired from every 
well-wisher of trade.” 

Of course, as a promise to pay without consideration stated, this 
was, legally speaking, nudum pactum; and, although the sums sub- 
scribed in no case exceeded a guinea, and the gross amount was not 
100/., we are not surprised to find that some of these sharp business 
men of Lancashire repudiated their promises : 

The list is curiously interesting, as containing among the half-guina sub- 
scribers the names of many Bolton firms now of great wealth and eminence as 
mule spinners, whose colossal fortunes may be said to have been based upon 
this singularly small investment. No sooner was the mule given up to the 
public than the subscriptions entirely ceased. Crompton’s hopes of reward and 
remuneration were blasted, and many of those who had previously given their 
names evaded or refused payment. Let us again use his own words in describing 
this very shameful transaction : ‘* At last I consented, in hope of a generous and 
liberal subscription. The consequence was that from many subscribers, who 
would not pay the sums they had set opposite their names when I applied to them 
for it, I got nothing but abusive language given to me to drive me from them, 
which was easily done, for { never till then could think it possible that any man 
(in such situation of life and circumstances) could pretend one thing and act 
the direct opposite. I then found it was possible, having had proof positive.” 
It thus appears that the money received for giving publicity to his wonderful 
invention merely sufficed to replace the machine he had given up; and for his 
loss of time, study and toil, he had not as reward or recompense a single 
shilling. But this pecuniary loss was less mortifying to his honourable and 
sensitive mind than the deceitful ingratitude he met with from too many of the 
persons he had so generously trusted. A record exists with the names of some 
of the men who used him thus infamously ; but we blot these names from our 
paper, and spare their descendants the mortification of learning that when 
Samuel Crompton respectfully asked their ancestors to pay their promised sub- 
ecriptions, and put before them their own written agreement to do so, they 
denounced him as an impostor, and asked him how he dared to come on such 
anerrand! By this means many saved their miserable guinea (for that was 
the utmost extent of any subscription), but at what a fearful sacrifice of honesty 
and honour! 

The secret was now given up to the public, and it would seem that 
a large portion of the remainder of Crompton’s life was devoted to 
the hopeless task of attempting to repair his blunder by getting a 
proper remuneration for his invention from some one or other. For 
many years he continued to work with his own machine (using the 
small sum subseribed for the construction of a new one with an in- 
creased number of spindles), and the dexterity with which he used it 
enabled him to produce with it finer yarn than any one else could 
make. ‘The process, however, was even then very rude. Crompton’s 
eldest son George gives the following account of his early recollections 
of the part which he took in the domestic manufacture : 


When I was quite a child my father removed from Hall-i’th’- Wood to Old- 
hams, and there two brothers and a sister were born. I recollect that soon after 
I was able to walk I was employed in the cotton manufacture. My mother 
used to bat the cotton wool on a wire riddle. It was then put into a deep brown 
mug with a strong ley of soap suds. My mother then tucked up my petticoats 
about my waist, and put me in the tub to tread upon the cotton at the bottom. 
When a second riddleful was batted I was lifted out and it was placed in the 
mug, and I again trod it down. This process was continued until the mug 
became so full that I could no longer safely stand in it, when a chair was placed 
beside it, and I held on by the back. When the mug was quite full, the soap 
suds were poured off, and each separate dollop of wool well squeezed to free it 
from moisture. They were then placed on the bread-rack under the beams of 
the kitchen-loft to dry. My mother and my grandmother carded the cotton 
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wool by hand, taking one of the dollops at a time on the simple hand-cards. 
When carded, they were put aside into separate parcels ready for spinning. 

Anxious as he was for remuneration, Crompton seems to have 
steadily neglected opportunities for advancing himself in the world, 
which more prudent men would have seized upon with avidity. 
Mr. Peel, the founder of that great house, offered him a partnership ; 
but this, which would inevitably have raised him to fame and fortune, 
Crompton declined, ‘partly, it is believed, from a somewhat morbid 
desire for independence, that clung to him through life ; partly from a 
jealous suspicion of persons in superior social position.” We quite 
agree with Mr. French that this refusal is “‘ much to be deplored ;” 
for at the very time when he was neglecting the very means of 
acquiring what he desired, he was at the same time pursuing a course 
which was most unlikely to bring him any adequate profit, and was 
complaining of the most fantastic injuries, which he imagined himself 
to be suffering under at the hands of society : 

It may well be supposed that about this time, when every person who pos- 
sessed a mule worked upon it most profitably, that Crompton its inventor, the 
oldest and most experienced spinner upon the machine, would have succeeded 
at least as well if not much better than any of his neighbours. But once again 
his celebrity thwarted his reasonable hopes. He spun indeed the best and finest 
yarn in the market, and continued to obtain the highest price for it; but his 
production was restricted to the work of his own unassisted hands (an increasing 
family having deprived him of the aid of his wife) ; for, whenever he commenced 
to teach any new hands to assist him in his work, no matter how strictly they 
were bound to serve him by honour, by gratitude, or by daw, so soon as they 
acquired a little knowledge and experience under his tuition, they were inva- 
riably seduced from his service by his wealthy competitors—the very same men, 
in many instances, who had previously so unfairly possessed themselves of the 
secret of his invention. He has thus recorded the facts of this additional in- 
justice: ‘I pushed on, intending to have a good share in the spinning line, yet 
I found there was an evil which I had not foreseen, and of much greater mag- 
nitude than giving up the machine, viz., that I must be always teaching green 
hands, employ none, or quit the country; it being believed that if I taught 
them they knew their business well, So that for years I had no choice left but to 
give up spinning or quit my native land. J cut up my spinning machines for 
other purposes.” On one occasion, when much incensed by a repetition of this 
injustice, he seized his axe and broke his carding machine in pieces, remarking, 
‘* They shall not have this too.” 

With this frame of mind, which we cannot regard as otherwise 
than childish in the extreme, Mr. French appears to sympathise. 
We do not, however, see that Crompton could expect other people to 
be more careful of his interests than of their own, when he himself 
systematically neglected the most obvious means of protecting 
himself. How different (as Mr. French observes) to the career 
of this sensitive and ‘“‘unlucky” man was that of Richard Ark- 
wright ! 

The thirteenth child of a family steeped to the lips in poverty, he was turned 
into the world without education, which in after life he never found time to 
acquire. Trained to a servile handicraft, and without a shilling of capital, the 
position from which he raised his fortunes had not one of the advantages enjoyed 
by Crompton; but to compensate for this he possessed an indomitable energy of 
purpose which no obstacle could successfully oppose, a bronzed assurance that 
enabled him unabashed to meet and to thrust aside either circumstances or men 
when they stood in his way, an unscrupulous hand to grasp and appropriate the 
ideas and immatured inventions of others, a rude health that enabled him to 
work or travel when others slept, and an undaunted spirit for speculation, pre- 
pared to accept success or failure without any visible effect on his mind or temper. 
Thus their functions and career in life were singularly different, while both were 
benefactors to the human race. 

[In 1800 a small subscription was set on foot on behalf of Crompton, 
which did not realise more than 5007. This enabled him to take the 
top story of a factory in Bolton, where he rented the power, and 
worked 580 spindles, with the preparatory machinery. Towards the 
latter end of 1807 he made an attempt to cause his claims for a 
national remuneration to be heard, by addressing a letter to Sir Joseph 

sanks. He appears, however, to have addressed this to the Society 
of Arts, of which Sir Joseph was not a member, and nothing satis- 
factory ever came of that. In 1812 he came up to London, and 
busied himself in making interest with all the Members of Parliament 
whom he could get access to, with a view to a national grant in his 
favour. He appears to have worked at this with some perseverance, 
and to have succeeded so well that Mr. Perceval had determined to 
recommend a grant of 20,000/., when—on the very day on which he 
intended to propose it—such was Crompton’s apparently unvarying 





ill-luck, the Minister was shot down in the lobby of the House of 


Commons by Bellingham. 


On the 11th day of May Mr. Crompton was in the lobby of the House of 
Commons in conversation with Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Blackburne upon the 
subject of his claim, which was about to be brought forward, when one of these 
gentlemen remarked, ‘‘ Here comes Mr. Perceval.” The group was imme- 
diately joined by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who addressed them with 
the remark, ‘‘ You will be glad to know that we mean to propose twenty 
thousand pounds for Crompton; do you think that will be satisfactory ?” Mr. 
Crompton did not hear the reply, as from motives of delicacy he left the party 
and walked down a short stair leading out of the lubby; but before he left it, 
he heard a great rush of people, and exclamations that Mr. Perceval had been 
shot—which was indeed the fact. The assassin, Bellingham, in an instant had 
deprived the country of a valuable minister, and Crompton lost a friend and 
patron at the moment of the most critical importance to his fortune. Samuel 
Crompton, however, did not hear the shot, though so near the scene of the 
tragedy, nor did he see Mr. Perceval fall. The foundation on which his reason- 
able hopes were built was thus again swept away. The ministry was dissolved ; 
a month passed before its reconstruction; and during that month events were 
daily occurring, each of them having a most evil influence upon the result of 
his application. 


Five weeks afterwards Government compromised the matter by 
asking for a miserable 5000/., which was granted. Even this sum, 
however, was greatly curtailed by the expenses to which Crompton 











me 


| was put—the fees of the House, and other charges. And this was 


all that Crompton ever got for his great, his unparalleled invention ; 
nor did it seem to do him much good. Some years afterwards he 
was stimulated to make an attempt for a second instalment of national 
gratitude, but in this he was less successful than on the former ocea- 
sion, for he got absolutely nothing for his pains, After this he appears 
to have retired definitively to Bolton, and to have passed his life in 
that state of decadence to which disappointed hopes generally consign 
aman. The manner in which he passed his last days is described by 
Mr. French in these touching terms : 

As old age crept on, Mr. Crompton became less and less fitted for business ; 
he had from the best motives received his widowed daughter as his housekeeper, 
but her management was worse than improvident, and he had now lost the 
strength and firmness necessary to control her habits. The fact must not 
be denied: he then, and for the first time in a long life, sunk into poverty. But 
there was a noble band of Bolton men and others ready for his rescue. We re- 
frain from naming any of those who are still alive, but do only due honour to 
departed worthies when we state that in 1824 the late Peter Rothwell, Benjamin 
Hick, Isaac and Benjamin Dobson, James Taylor, all of Bolton, with Mr. Ken- 
nedy of Manchester, and other friends, unasked by, and unknown to, Crompton, 
organised a subscription for the purchase of an annuity, which produced sixty- 
three pounds. The management of this fund was entrusted to his old musical 
friend Mr. James Taylor; and all who remember his genial, good-humoured 
countenance will agree that human beneficence could not readily flow through a 
more agreeable or appropriate channel. These good men were not content with 
this alone; they caused his portrait to be engraved, that the world might look 
upon the face of one who had bestowed on it so large a material blessing. The 
engraving was published for his benefit; but the benefit must have been small 
indeed, as very few copies were disposed of. Probably the manfacturing public 
of Lancashire disliked to see the face of a man which they could not look upon 
without painful recollections of the neglect and ingratitude of which too many 
of them had been guilty. The Bolton gentlemen who took this warm interest 
in Mr. Crompton were in the habit of meeting one evening every week at the 
respectable inn distinguished by the sign of the Black Horse, and he hada 
standing invitation to their party. He usually attended, drinking his one glass 
of ale, seldom speaking, except when directly addressed, and then always briefly 
and to the point. He never asked favours, and appeared to shrink as much as 
possible from publicity, feeling sensitively any appearance of patronage which 
might be extended to him, though that feeling was never expressed in words. 
Such is the impression left on the mind of an esteemed townsman, who saw him 
frequently during the last twenty years of his life, and met him regularly at the 
Black Horse Club. 

And so the old man lived on to the 26th of June 1827, when he 
died at the ripe age of seventy-four; ending a life which was pro- 
ductive of one of the most splendid results in the way of mechanical 
skill that has ever aided the constructive faculties of man—-a life, too, 
which was embittered by many sorrows and many trials, some of which 
were caused by his own peculiar idiosyncrasy, and others by the meanness 
and dishonesty of men at whose hands he deserved a fairer, if not a 
more generous measure, 


PARIS LIFE. 
Realities of Paris Life. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” &c 
&c. 3 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. pp. 1088. 
HREE BULKY VOLUMES, making up a total of more than 
1000 pages, teach us that the writer imagines that Paris has not 
yet been thoroughly ‘“‘done” in the myriad books which have de- 
scribed the metropolis of our Gallic neighbours in summer and winter, 
in heat and frost, in walks and rides, in sketchings and etchings, 
which have exalted the city of the Seine to heaven, or thrust her 
down to hell, according to the fancy or feeling of the writer. It was 
not very long ago that Mr. Henry Mayhew taught us that within 
London there are born, live, and die generations of human beings, 
the very existence of whom is unknown to most of us. What Mr. 
Mayhew has done for London, the writer of the present volumes 
attempts to do for Paris ; and certainly with very considerable success. 
These volumes are by no means intended to fulfil the functions oi 
guide-books. ‘They touch incidentally only on such topics as the 
sights and public amusements of Paris. They will, however, conduct 
very amusingly the arm-chair traveller to Parisian rookeries, and 
glance with all due daintiness at sights, sounds, and smells which we 
had much rather would come betwixt the wind and our nobility on 
paper than substantially. We can quite as well enjoy the practica- 
jokes and pleasantries of the gamin in these pages as if they had really 
been oculis subjecta fidelibus, more especially as in the former case We 
ourselves shall run no danger of furnishing, by some insular peculiarity, 
matter for laughing at to the youthful Democritus in question. We 
have too often drunk in London decoctions of sloe-leaves, chicory, 
and even less pleasant vegetables, to care about experimenting upon 
ourselves in discovering the ins and outs of Parisian adulterations. We 
only wish this malpractice was as sharply looked after in our metro- 
polis as it isin Paris; but our English tradesmen, by a refinement 0 
cruelty, too often sell us poison and prolong our sufferings by giving 
us short measure. Fiat experimentum in corpore (we omit the vili) ot 
the author of “ Realities of Paris Life,” more especially as that worthy 
experimentalist appears quite capable of taking good care of himsel!. 
We subjoin a specimen of the well-known genus gamin: 
“Small in stature, but great in impudence, Pericard has arrived at the age 
of seventeen: one might take him for the living incarnation of the old nursery 
song— 





Mon Dieu, quel homme, 
Quel petit homme! . 
His height is three feet two, and with this he is slight, pale, and diminutive ® 
dwarf who certainly needs the famous seven-league boots. The only sizeable 
article he bas about him is a ring—an enormous ring, in which is set a large 
piece of crimson glass, behind which his entire hand disappears. He stands 12 
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the position of a grenadier, drawing up his little figure to the utmost. This 
little shrimp of a man states that he is a journeyman jeweller, but he has 
another ‘ profession ’ besides this. He stands at the doors of the theatres, hold- 
ing ‘ fire’ in readiness for the cigars of the habitués, for which service he receives 
from each person thus obliged one sou. ‘1 have been watching for him the 
last ten days,’ said the Sergent de Ville, who was the witness, ‘but he is so 
little, he has a way of slipping under the horses andescaping. At last I caught 
him just at the moment he was lighting his cigar; he would not allow himself 
to be taken; he kicked and he thumped with his doubled fist, till at last, finding 
him unmanageable, we took off his shoes. He then asked pardon, and we 
allowed him to put them on again. I have further to state that, small as he is, 
two days before I arrested him, he was at the ‘“ Petit Lazary ” in a state of 
intoxication.’ Pericard, raising himself on the points of his toes: ‘ That is 
false, I never get drunk.’ M. le Président: ‘ But you rebel against the police.’ 
Pericard: ‘Itis nottrue. I live by my labour; I am an honest man.’ M. le 
Président: ‘ Why, your own mother says you have a very violent temper.’ 
The little man smiled; he was evidently flattered to think he had gained this 
reputation. This satisfaction was, however, somewhat damped when he found 
himself sentenced to six days’ imprisonment. Pericard retired, with his little 
figure erect, and looking contemptuously at the audience. He would have 
given a year of his life for a pair of stilts.” 

Some of the following witticisms are, we think, old friends : 

One of them, seeing an old Jnvalide pass by, minus both his lower limbs, 
which he had left on the field of battle, ran after him, saying, in a mock- 
respectful tone: “ Monsieur, voulez vous faire cirer vos bottes? Jem’en charge 
sans que cela vous coute un sou.”—‘* Ah, mauvais garnement,” said the good- 
humoured old fellow, contenting himself with turning round and raising his 
stick at his malicious tormentor, ‘ si j’avais mes jambes, c’est moi que t’en don- 
nerais.” 

It was quite lately that a young sub-officer, about to join his regiment, 
found himself late for the train; he hailed the first fiacre which passed him, and 
jamped in. A gamin who was crossing the road advanced to open the door of 
the vehicle. ‘‘ Where am I to drive you?” inquired the coachman. “A la 
gloire” (to glory), answered the brave soldier. The driver opened his eyes. 
He was posed. “Imbecile!” cried the gamin, with characteristic intelligence, 
“tu ne connois done pas la gare de Lyons?” “You simpleton! Don’t you 
know where to find the Lyons railway station? "—‘‘ Voila le marchand de 
souffets: qui est ce quien veut?” sings out an old fellow laden with bellows 
and brooms. ‘En a-t-il recu, des soufflets,... celuila?” exclaims a mis- 
chievous gamin. ‘ Dites donc, not’ bourgeois, serait-ce vot’ femme qui vous 
aurait arrangé comme ca?” Another drives his fist through a pane of glass in 
the-concierge’s lodge, and applying his face to the aperture: ‘“ Est-ce toujours 
ici que demeure Madame Pipelet, s’il vous plait?” says he, and before the old 
woman, who is calmly discussing her soup, can recover from her surprise, he is 
out of sight. 

The gamin is never at a loss for a repartee. Take him when you will, he is 
always provided with his reply. The other day a party of these little dare- 
devils were busy at their games in an unfrequented street; the ringleader had 
possessed himself of a heavy stick, and with it was striking lustily at a plas- 
tered wall, large flakes of the superstratum of which were flying about in all 
directions. ‘‘Prenez garde, petit homme!” said we as we passed; “si le 
sergent de ville venait & vous surprendre & faire la démolition, il pourrait bien 
vous conduire en prison.”—‘ Dans ce cas-l& ce ne serait plus /'extérieur que je 
démolirai,” answered the young fellow, continuing the mischief with imper- 
turbable sangfroid. The other day a gamin, carrying newspapers for sale, was 
urgently advocating the value of his stock.—“ Give me to-morrow’s Joniteur,”’ 
sald a wag; but it was diamond cut diamond.—‘ Sorry I can't oblige you, sir, 
but I sold ’em all the day before yesterday.” One day we were in an omnibus 
bound for the suburbs, when a very stout gentleman hailed the vehicle and got 
in.—* Encore un, pour Sceaux,” cried a mischievous gamin, as he helped him to 
pass.—‘* Comment! un pourceau?” asked the new-comer, angrily.—“ C’est 
vous qui l’avez donné & penser, m’sieu,”’ replied the other unmoved.—‘‘ Qu’est- 
ce que j’ai donné & penser, s'il vous plait ?’—“ Que vous Gtes pour Sceau puisque 
vous prenez une voiture qui va jusqu’’ Ja,” answered the gamin, with perfect 
self-possession. As the other twelve passengers apprehended the joke, and the 
elderly gentleman did not like finding himself one to thirteen, he thought it 
prudent to accept the explanation, and no more was said. 





There is an amusing chapter on “the light-fingered gentry” in 
the second volume, ‘The writer opens with a long and rather dull 
homily on the present “inordinate greediness of wealth” to be found 
among all classes in large cities: to false pride, vanity, and osten- 
tation he traces this untoward state of things. If we wanted anything 
to convince us of the falsity of the platitude which so many English 
judges are wont to give vent to when passing sentence on offenders of 
4 certain class—viz., that the same amount of ingenuity and _ toil 
expended on an honest object would have conducted the criminal to 
wealth and position—we need only read these pages. In the many 
remarkable cases of fraud quoted here, there are not a few 
which display great ingenuity and invention, aided and carried 
out by daring deceptions or cool impudence. But the 
labour and perseverance displayed are nearly always temporary : 
there is no such thing as working patiently for a great reward in the 
lar distance ; the prize to the dishonest man must be in sight, and the 
toad to it, though occasionally rugged and steep enough, must almost 
invariably be a shortone. Were this labour indeed continuous, the 
magisterial homily would be true, for no man works harder than the 
thief by fits and starts; but the difference between the labours of the 
honest and the dishonest consists in no small degree in the fact that 
the former class of persons are willing to labour continuously, while 
the latter either cannot or will not. Our author discourses learnedly 
and entertainingly on the various classes of French swindlers, He 
defines and gives instances of the callings and successes of the Suce- 

arbins, briseurs, trimballeurs, trucqueurs, grinchisseurs, ef hoc genus 
omne. The following ingenious robbery, which takes up three pages 
in these volumes, we shall condense into a few lines. <A certain 
gentleman, travelling in great style, and attended by a confidential 
valet, arrived at Hamburg from Paris. Putting up at one of the best 
otels in the former city, he remained there for some days, spending 
's money freely. One morning at breakfast the traveller called for 
is host, and wished to know what jeweller in the good city of 
Hamburg he could recommend. ‘The landlord sent a note to the 
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required lapidary, and the great man looked over the assortment of 
jewellery and ordered diamonds, &c., to the amount of 200,000 franes, 
which were to be set in a particular manner and delivered on a certain 
day. On the appointed day came the jeweller and his shopman, and 
they were duly received by the gentleman, who complained of indis~ 
position, and apologised for appearing in his dressing-gown. The 
jewels were examined and approved by the wealthy traveller, who 
placed them carefully in a magnificent secretaire which stood against 
the wall, and turned the key, but left it in He then felt for 
the key of his strong box, and, not finding it, called for the servant to 
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look for it. The servant not coming, he called again, and then 
declared angrily that he must go and see why the rascal did not come. 
The denouement may be guessed : the jeweller and his ec mpanion, after 


waiting three quarters of an hour, opened the secretaire, but the 








jewels had vanished, and so had the swindling traveller. The back of 
the secretaire communicated with the partition wall of the sleeping- 
room: a fulse bottom to the secretaire and an opening in the wall 
made the trick easy enough. 1e following ruse puzzled, we believe 
the sharpest French detectives for some time : ; 

The practitioner enters a restaurant, and dines either alone or in company 
with a confederate. During the meal he conveys one or more pieces of plate 


under the table, fixing it there with wax, with which he is provided for the pur- 
Should the garcons or the master miss any of his spoons, he is in no 
be searched with perfect security. He is 
ymplice enters, orders his dish, seating 


pose. 
danger, and may offer himself to 
allowed to depart, but shortly after an acc: 
himself at the same table, whence he contrives to remove the secreted articles 
A case occurred some time back wl l feur, su the trick 
suffered the first party to retire, after apologising to him for having had him 
searched. let plain clothes, and bade 


He, however, secretly sent for a dle the 
him keep his eye upon that particular table. Presently after the departure of 


re the rest eur, suspecting 


ective in 


the ‘‘grinchisseur” the confederate entered, seated himself at the table in 
question, and while taking his ‘ potage” began his work, little dreaming that 
the peaceable-looking cifoyen opposite, with his back turned, was watching 


every movement in the looking-glass, through a hole in the newspaper he hele 















before his face, and was appearing to read. No sooner had the last fork been 
transferred to his pocket than up jumped the detective; there was nothing to be 
done, the property was found on him, and off he was marched to take his dessert 
in another locality. 

Are not, however, all these things described in th th 
Gazett des Tribu 1auxL /—to vhi h Wi ‘ I o ic s i furthe r 
information. 

The author is immensely fond of Greek 1 1 quotations 
indeed, he heads nearly ev r chapter with one or more, and we have 
counted no less than fourteen within the space of three pages. Most 
of them are old friends, and figure in the pages of the Grammar and 
Delectus ; but ocecasionaily th eturn to us somewhat disguised— 
such ag avtcowes ero wvetun wal cxim le or docked of their original 
proportions, worrAa rx dtive xovdev devereeov, Which forees us to ask 
Stranger than what? 

Cantabs will not have forgotten the inn at Cambridge known a 
In an hour which we may a! haracterise as unlucky, the 
once alighted there, after reat event t 
and, in order to commem honour, dig 
portrait of his Lordship by \ f a sign, a 





advantage 
d dropped, 


ind he 


“Cock ” to the “ Bishop 
of the vanity of his adversa 
and consequently swallows 








must have recourse to some ex] Ss p this } Vil LL ¢ nsidera- 
tion which might have been cessat hastily i under the 
bishop’s portrait, ‘‘ This is the l k. 
Cantabs can scarcely forget w never knew. In our young 
days—when no matter who was king—there tainly was no Cock 
1 . ] } > ] ] 134 f ] tat — hot 
at Cambridge ; and we believe the locality of the story which is told of 
Bishop Watson is to be placed very far away from the University town, 
We have two chapters on the police and courts of justice, which 


extend to nearly 300 pages, by the aid of extracts from the police 


reports of the 77%mes, que tations from Ovid, E pides, &e., and an 
essay on pagan morality. Indeed, the author seems to have carried 


old Fuller’s hint for mixing chaff with oats t 
interesting matter there is a vast deal that mig! 
the great improvement of these pages. Engli 
rather sharply in print with Frenel 

ing circumstances, which 


After all, we in England are 


o excess; as amid much 
ht have been omitted, to 
critics occasionally deal 
»extenuat- 
generally form an addendum to each verdict. 


find no extenuating 





) juries with regard toth 





less rational; we 


circumstances, and yet often (always if the culprit be a woman) remit 
the capital punishment in case of murder. Lhe writer of these volumes 
in quoting a number of fearful murders perpetrated by women in 





England, where not one of the offenders has been ecapitally punished, 
leads us to inquire whether or no capital punishment in England, as 
far as females are concerned, may be considered as altogether 
abolished? The writer, who, from his Jaudations of Cardinal Wise- 
1 Roman Catholic, says: 


man and other indications, we take to be 


It has been supposed by a great authority that the reason why child- 
murder is so much less prevalent on the Continent than in England, may be the 
importance attached to the sacrament of baptism by Cat! and a Catholie 
mother, though as eager to conceal her shame as a , will recolleet 
herself, and pause ere she commit that awful and inexpli which she 
knows may be more tremendous in its consequences than any other description 
of murder, since it must follow her child into eternity, and deprive him of thas 
bliss unspeakable which the Beatific Vision alone can impart; seeing that, 
although he might enjoy a state of happiness of which we have no idea, yet the 
Church teaches from our Lord’s own words, a3 recorded in the Gospel of St. 
John, that “Except a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” . ‘ It is a re markable fact 
that this crime, though frequent in Ireland of late years, will be found to be 
chiefly prevalent in the Protestant districts, and that the spot most notorisis 
for this class of criminality is Belfast. 
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This remarkable fact we take the liberty of utterly disbelieving. 
In comparing the relative merits of prison chaplains in France and 
England, the writer shows a very strong animus against Protestantism, 
and gives a very ugly portrait of a “ Protestant prison chaplain” 
drawn from life, winding up with this posing query, ‘‘ What do our 
readers think of the chaplain of Newgate, who, as the Times tells us 
(14th Feb. 1859), for a parish of a few thousand square yards, receives 
500/. a year, or 5/. for each soul. It may be prejudice; but for our 
part, we consider this remuneration by no means excessive. We givea 
few examples of the Argot of the Temple in Paris: Inexorable cre- 
ditors are there called “Anglais,” till-robbers “‘Américains,” commer- 
cial rogues ‘ Juifs,” usurers ‘t Arabes.” An ugly man is a “‘ Chinois,” 
a tippler a ‘ Polonais,” a rogue a ‘‘Cosaque,” a paid claqueur a 
‘‘ Romain,” a gambling cheat a ‘‘Grec.” The writer adds that 
these appellatives are well understood as technical terms by all Pari- 
sians. Some of them are suggestive enough, and it would be inte- 
resting to trace how they came to have such meanings in the four 
carrés of the Temple. We cannot help regretting that in the chapter 
on Parisian charities the writer has thought fit to quote some indiscreet 
speeches made by Protestant clergymen. Has Dr. Cullen or John 
of Tuam, or even Cardinal Wiseman, never said anything as bad as 
the ‘‘ meek Anglican clergyman” who talked nonsense at Dorchester? 
And surely there is nothing horrible or strange in the fact that there 
is in Newman-street an Evangelical school established about seven 
years since for the conversion of Catholic children, especially 
foreigners. 

On the whole, we are bound to admit that, although these 
volumes, and especially the last, are somewhat too much spun 
out, they contain a vast amount of information respecting many 
phases of Parisian life, generally criticised and digested with much 
thought and care. Those persons too who read chiefly for amuse- 
ment will find abundance of ‘ ower true tales” scattered throughout 
these pages ; and if we cannot “ on reflection allow ” what the author 
claims for himself, viz. that ‘‘he is always just,” we think he almost 
always wishes to be so, and we are ready to accept the will for the 
deed. We may add that the picture of Parisian life drawn in these 
pages is, on the whole, a favourable one—we will not, however, 
affirm a too favourable one. 


GRAMMARS AND GRAMMARIANS. 

Latin Grammar for Elementary Classes. By D’Arcy W. Taompson, 
M.A. Cantab., Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 
Edinburgh: Constable and Co. pp. 116. 

ORD BOLINGBROKE, in one of his Letters on the Study of 

4 History, tells us of the devotion of a studious man at Christ 
Church, who was overheard in his oratory acknowledging the 
Divine goodness in furnishing the world with makers of dictionaries 
and grammars. Had the prayerful Oxonian lived to the present day, 
he would have had more reason than ever for gratitude, so greatly 
do the makers of his favourite volumes increase and multiply, and 
fill the publishers’ shops with their literary wares. There is, to be 

ire, somewhat of a sameness about these productions, despite the 

various guises in which they have appeared. Even the ‘* Comic 
Latin Grammar” cannot provide a royal road to Lucretius and Virgil. 
It can only strew the learner’s path with some few roses not very 
fresh or very fragrant. Despite the gilding, the pill is still bitter ; and 
‘* Propria que maribus,” and “As in presenti,” are found to be 
much too formidable subjects for passing jokes on. In vain, too, have 
been the efforts of the author of ‘The Critical Latin Grammar.” 
This worthy schoolmaster, who complained of the dulness and 
obscurity of Latin grammars of the old style, proposed to remedy 
them by the adoption of a new nomenclature, which, by its simplicity 
and philosophical spirit, should be not less grateful to the dunce than 
to the promising pupil. In the Critical Grammar the nominative case 
and the present tense were abolished at once and for ever. The 
former was pruned down into the “ prior case,” and the latter was 
rebaptised by the appellation of the ‘ present-imperfect.” The 
accusative took the ominous cognomen of the “‘ posterior” case ; and 
the ablative was familiarised to little Latin-hating wights by the 
endearing name of ‘ quale-quare-quidditive.” We are sorry, how- 
ever, to find that this simple and philosophical nomenclature was 
not duly appreciated by the dull generation in which its inventor 
lived ; its chief, indeed we believe only admirers, were found among 
the pupils of the imaginative pedagogue in question. 

Far different to the lexicon-loving Oxonian was Mr. Hamilton, the 
defender, if not inventor, of the system to which he has given his 
name. Dire are his denunciations against lexicographers and gram- 
inarians. He is amazed that there are to be found “adults, rational 
belngs in an enlightened age and country, who are willing to pay even 
the smallest sum to men who, instead of teaching them, contrive to 
make them work from quarter to quarter at grammars, dictionaries, ex- 
ercise books, and dialogues, as useless to the acquirement of a language 
as the getting by heart a directory.” He concludes with “ ardently 
anticipating the time when on all such books will be inscribed one 
general requiescant inpace.” This ungrammatical millennium has not 
yet arrived, and apparently has not been hastened by any remarkable 
success on the part of Mr. Hamilton’s pupils under the new system. 
We shouid all, of course, like to be able to read everything in Latin 
worth reading without having to be so slowly and unpleasantly 
initiated through the portals of grammardom. We should like to be 














able to apostrophise the manes of Augustus or Mecznas in sonorous 
hexameters or glowing lyrics, without having previously, at the cost 
of many a summer half-holiday, learned, non sine lacrymis, that words 
ending in b, d, t, are invariably short, and those in ¢ generally long. 
But the Muse will not come without these pre-initiatory sacrifices, or, 
if she do come, it will be claudo pede, and her poesy will be only 
hobbling prose. 

Milton long ago complained that persons did ‘‘amiss to spend seven 
or eight years in scraping together as much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year; ” and 
a successful grammar-school master remarked after him that the mode 
of teaching the ancient languages in vogue in his time seemed to have 
been especially invented by a conclave of malicious fiends and men. 

In examining the little volume whose title we have prefixed to this 
paper, we are struck with its diminutive size in comparison with the 
bulky Eton grammar and its 300 and odd pages. Mr. Thompson 
tells us that in it “ an attempt has been made to compress into a small 
compass all that is essentially requisite for a pupil during his first two 
years of studying Latin.” The only point to be considered is whether 
the writer, in adopting the Horatian maxim, brevis esse laboro, has not 
also necessarily incurred the penalty, obscurus fio. In opening the 
volume at the first declension (p. 2), we are told that its nominative 
singular ends ina, and that the nounsarefeminine. We hear of noexcep- 
tions until we come to the next chapter, when we are informed that there 
are several Greek words assigned to this declension whose nominative 
ends ine, as, andes. We are still puzzled what gender the writer makes 
such words as poeta, nauta, &c., but we get no assistance in this chapter. 
We read on, however, and in Chapter III. we are told, ‘those words 
are masculine whose meaning requires it’—a somewhat indefinite 


explanation. Thethird declension is put in a manner still more 
puzzling. We are told that er, or, os, and a great many other ter- 


minations, are masculine ; mater, arbor, dos, and os, at once strike us 
as not being in accordance with this rule; and we turn to Chapter 
II. in the hopes of having our perplexities solved. We get no assis- 
tance there, but on turning to Chapter III. we find the exceptions named. 
This seems to usa very clumsy method of proceeding. We have 
first to learn, and then forget ; and after forgetting, learn again. 

In p. 15 we are told the only instance where a vocative is unlike 
the nominative is in the singular of nouns of the second declension in 
us. What then, we ask, is the vocative of reus? The genitives plural 
of the second declension, we are informed, are often contracted. Is 
not this the case also with such words as celicolum, which do not 
belong to this declension? What authority, too, has Mr. ‘Thompson 
for informing us that gladie is the vocative case of gladius? If quin 
always takes a subjunctive mood after it, why did Livy write ‘* Quin 
conscendimus equos ?” In the syntax the writer gives himself, in our 
opinion, a great deal of unnecessary trouble, which, moreover, is likely 
to prove very mischievous to the pupil. The writer furnishes the 
translation of an English sentence, first in correct and then in incor- 
rect Latin. The memory is often treacherous; and to the uninitiated 
the false Latinity is quite as attractive as a sentence that might have 
been written by Cicero—nay, perhaps even more so, by its very sim- 
plicity. We will, however, do the author the justice to say that his 
false Latinity is, in its way, eminently suggestive. 

Again, if we turn to the prosody (in which important adjunct to 
grammar a copy of the “‘ Musw Edinenses,” in our possession, leads 
us to believe our northern brethren specially require instruction), we 
shall find that the writer, simply from a too great desire of brevity, 
has fallen into several errors. We are told of puta, its last syllable 
is always short. In reply, we ask, did Ovid make a false quantity 
when he wrote, znter alia, 

Nec tibi turpe puta precibus succumbere nostris ? 
We are further told o final is long, with the exception of certain words 
given. Again, we are forced to ask, did Ovid blunder when he wrote 
Aut, puto, non votis sepe petita meis, 
and a score of similar lines in which he shortens the final 0 in puto’ 

What, too, we may ask Mr. Thompson, is the quantity of the @ in 
scio and its compounds? Surely they ought to have been included 
among the exceptions that o final is long. There are, however, we 
regret to say, not a few instances of such carelessness in this little 
volume. ‘* Quandocunque bonus dormitat Homerus;” but Mr. Thomp- 
son should not always be asleep. 

The writer concludes with six general observations, of which at 
least half are incorrect 

No. 2. ‘ The sense should always end with the Pentameter.” This 
we maintain is a simple impossibility in translating from English 
poetry into Latin; and we base our assertion on innumerable ex- 
amples drawn from the “* Arundines Cami,” ‘* Anthologia Oxoniensis, 
and ‘ Sabrinz Corolla,” where the most skilful translators have been 
unable to contrive that the sense should always end with the Pen- 
tameter ; and the practice, if necessary, could be defended by many 
exampies from the best Latin elegiac poets. 

No. 5. “Ejus does not occur in verse at all,” says the author. 
Why, then, do Horace, Ovid, Propertius, and Martial use it? + 
No. 6. ‘* Never cut off the final vowel or final m of a monosyllable. 
Why not? Virgil has done both the one and the other in some 0 

his very best lines. 
Me, me ipse meumque 
Objeci caput.— En vii. 144. 
Me, me, adsum qui feci.—/En. ix. 427. 
At tu oro, solare inopem.— En. vii. 291. 
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Does not this elision add immensely to the energy of the line? 

We might, if necessary, add many other examples of a similar 
elision from the best Latin poets, and especially from Ovid. 

If the writer allows his boys to shorten the final o in such words as 
sero, ordo, dico, &c., we should advise them not to invoke the Latin 
Muse out of Edina, as in any English competitive examination such 
prosodiacal laxity will inevitably expose them to serious danger of 
being plucked. 

We have noticed this little volume at some length, because, seeing 
not a few things to approve in it, we also see many marks of un- 
seemly haste in its pages. We have the grave Cambridge scholar 
doing what has been done innumerable times before, and unfortu- 
nately doing it very badly. ‘The ancient Hyperboreans, Pindar tells 
us, were especially devoted to the worship of Apollo, on whose altars 
they sacrificed countless asses. The modern Hyperboreans (of our 
island) have generally invoked Apollo and the Muses with much more 
zeal than melody; and they sometimes appear to have an undue 
tenderness for the amiable quadruped above mentioned and all 
his belongings. They have not usually—at least, if we may take 
the Muse Edinenses as a test of their poetry—hampered the divine 
afflatus by a too nice adherence to metre and quantity. But the 
author of this volume, coming, as he does, from the banks of the Cam, 
where the severely-critical Mathesis has her realms—where false 
quantities are unknown, or known only to be scouted—might have 
been expected to evince some respect for that ill-treated maiden, 
Prosody. Had the writer not behaved otherwise to her during his 
residence at Cambridge, we are quite sure his name would not have 
been found in the list of the winners of the Latin Alcaic prize in his 
university. We are afraid, however, that this is only another instance 
of the demoralising effect which prosperity sometimes has upon active 
and studious natures. The lean and hard-working Cantab, reading 
sixteen hours a day, and dieting himself upon vegetarian food (diver- 
sified only by an occasional trip to Huntingdon or Newmarket), 
becomes transformed into the portly and dignified don of a Scotch 
school. What is the result? Apparently that which Shakespeare 
lays down as to the relative proportions between paunches and pates, 
and errors are committed which a decent attention to the Eton Latin 
grammar might easily have obviated. 





POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TULLOCHGORUM.” 
Songs and Poems. By the Rev. Jonn Sxiyner, Author of 

‘*Tullochgorum.” » With a Sketch of his Life by H. G. Rezp. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
| EADING THE ABOVE TITLE, some of our readers may 

naturally ask what description of song is ‘‘ Tullochgorum,” 
since it has answered, and still answers, the purpose of a monumental 
tablet which transmits from generation to generation the name and 
fame of the Rev. John Skinner. ‘‘'Tullochgorum” is one of those 
happy outpourings of national spirit and individual good fellowship 
which is excellent always, but especially excellent was it when bred 
out of that portion of Scottish history when Whig and Tory were the 
watchwords of hatred and all uncharitableness. Burns said of 
“Tullochgorum ” that it was ‘the best Scotch song ever Scotland 
saw,” and there can be no doubt that to it in part the muse of Burns 
was indebted. 

The two poets never met, although they carried on a friendly corre- 
spondence, Burns during the whole of his eventful life looking on Skinner, 
his senior by forty years, with sincere respect and admiration. 
Skinner has secured the affections of his countrymen not by contri- 
buting largely to literature, but by intensifying his individuality in three 
or four songs. His literary life was, on the whole, uneventful ; 
it had no deep masses of shadow, or startling revelations of light, 
of rapture, such for instance as Burns had. The man had his trials 
certainly, like all of us, but his poetic nature did not develop itself in 
excesses of fancy or obstinate habits. As a presbyter of the Epis- 
copal Church he bore the persecution to which he was condemned 
with the grandeur of resignation, and there is no evidence in the 
volume of poems before us to show that Mr. Skinner ever employed 
his muse to scourge and scathe his enemies. The Rev. John Skinner 
is now only remembered as the poet; his religious controversies, set 
forth in three volumes by his son in 1809, are forgotten. Even the share 
he had in some articles which appeared in the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ” makes no stir nor sign ; but some joyous words which throb 
through the pages of ‘ Tullochgorum” and some exquisite touches of 
tenderness in “ The Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn” live in the ear and 
heart of Scotland. Touching this latter song we have a word to say 
and an extract to offer. We are delighted to see that Mr. Reid has 
done his part to correct the vulgar error that ‘‘ The Ewie wi’ the 
Crookit Horn” is a metaphor for the whiskey still. The man who 
first of all tortured such lines into such a metaphor could have had no 
idea of their human tenderness! We think Mr. Reid’s version of it 
the correct one, namely, that the error arose from the fact that the 
ines were written to an old Highland tune which bore the name of 
“The Whiskey Still.” Take the lines in their obvious significance, and 
thank God, oh Reader, if you are a parent, that you have no cause 
to recognise amid their pathos your own dear “ Ewie.” Or it may 
be that you can bring home the picture, though you cannot recognise 
“the crookit horn,” for the distinguishing mark of your ‘ Ewie” 
may have been a blue eye, or a golden ringlet, or a voice gentle and 
low— an excellent thing in woman ” as Lear says, But once bring 
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home that picture to your mind, and you will know how much feeling 
the following stanzas embody : 


I lookit aye at even’ for her, 

Lest mishanter shou’d come o’er her, 

Or the fowmart might devour her, 
Gin the beastie bade awa : 

My Ewie wi’ the crookit horn, 

Well deserv’d baith girse and corn, 

Sic a Ewe was never born, 
Hereabout nor far awa, 

Sic a Ewe was never born, &c. 


©! gin I had the loun that did it 

Sworn I have as well as said it, 

Tho’ a’ the warld should forbid it, 

wad gie his neck a thra 

I never met wi’ sic a turn, 

As this sin ever I was born, 

My Ewie wi’ the crookit horn, 
Silly Ewie stown awa’, 

My Ewie wi’ the crookit horn, &c. 

©! had she died o” crook or cauld, 

As Ewies do when they grow auld, 

It wad na been, by mony fauld, 
Sae sair a heart tonane o's a 

For a’ the claith that we 

Frae her and her's sae aften 

The loss 0’ her we cou’ 

Had fair strae-death ta’en herawa 
loss 0’ her we cou’d hae born, & 





Yet last ouk, for a’ my keeping, 
(Wha can speak it without greeting ?) 
A villain cam’ when I was sleeping, 
Sta’ my Ewie, horn and a’: 
I sought her sair upo’ the morn, 
An down aneath a buss o’ thorn 
I got my Ewie’s crookit horn, 
But my Ewie was awa’. 
I got my Ewie’s crookit horn, &c. rhe 








Quite of a different character is the song of “ Tullochgorum” of 
which we have spoken, and we shall give it without any abridgmen‘ 





Come gie’s a sang, Montgomery cry’d inds oy 
And lay your disputes all aside, yuble cess, 
What signifies’t for folks to chide s distress 


For what was done before them: 

Let Whig and Tory all agree, 

Whig and Tory, Whig and 

Whig and Tory all agree, y shall we sit 

To drop their Whig-mig-morum ; Like old philosophorum ! 

Let Whig and Tory all agree Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 

To spend the night wi’ mirth and glee, Wi’ neither sense, nor mirth, 1 
And cheerfu’ sing alang wi’ me Nor ever try to shake a fit 

The Reel o’ Tullochgorum. fo th’ Reel o’ Tullochgorum 


Wi keeping up decorum 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Tory, Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 
Sour and sulky shall 









or wit 


©’ Tullochgorum’s my delight, 
It gars us a’ in ane unite, 
And ony sumph that keeps a spite, 
In conscience I abhor him 
For blyth and cheerie we'll be a’, 
Blyth and cheerie, blyth and cheerie, 
Blyth and cheerie we'll bea’, 
And mak’ a happy quorum ; 
For blyth and cheerie we'll be a 
As lang as we hae breath to draw, 
And dance till we be like to fa 
The Reel o’ Tullochgor 


May choicest blessings aye attend 
Each honest, open-hearted friend, 
And calm and quiet be his en 
And a’ that’s goo 
May peace and plenty be his 
Peace and plenty, peace an 
Peace and plenty be his lot 
And dainties a great store o’ them 
y peace and ple 
tain'd by any vicious spot, 
d may he never want 
That’s fond o’ Tu 
















y be his lot, 





a gr 
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bheorul 


W hat needs there be sae great a fraise But for th len frumpish fool, 








Wi’ dringing dull Italian lavs, loves to be oppression’s too! 
I wadna gie our ain Strathspeys envy gnaw his rotten sou! 


And discontent devour him ; 

May dool and sorrow be his chance 
Dool and sorrow, dool and sorrow 

Doo! and sorrow be his chance, 


For half a hunder score 0’ them: 
rhey’re dowf and dowie at the best, 
Dowf and dowie, dowf and dowie, 
Dowf and dowie at the best, 





Wi’ a’ their variorum ; And nane say, wae’s me for him 
They’re dowf and dowie at the best, May dool and sorrow be his chance 
heir allegros and a’ the rest, Wi’ a’ the ills that come frae Fran 
They canna’ please a Scottish taste Wha e’er he be that winna dance 


Compar’d wi’ Tullochgorum. The Reel o' Tullcchgorum. 

The little book from which we have made the above extracts con- 
tains, in addition, about twenty-four of Mr. Skinner’s poems. We 
have to thank Mr. Reid for the care he has taken in bringing back 
those poems to their original freshness and beauty. It has been a 
national reproach—now happily removed—that the songs of the Rev. 
John Skinner shouldjhave been so mutilated in modern collections, 
Than this poet few writers have followed nature more closely; the 
more reason that the rich product of his muse should be kept as f 
possible from the hands of ignorant or careless editors 








RENEE, DUCHESS OF FERRARA 
Some Memorials of Renée of France, Duchess of Fer z Lond 

Bosworth and Harrison. 1859. pp. 297. 

MHE WRITER OF THIS VOLUME, in the preface, 

disclaims for his or her effort at authorship any claim to originality, 
“Tt is,” he adds, “but a compilation from ious sources, som¢ 
printed, some in manuscript, some old and familiar, 
opened.” We may add that, taking it on the whole as a compilation, if 
is very neatly and carefully executed; and readers are spared the disqui- 
sitions on which so many modern authors, in a spirit of retrospective 
prophecy, employ their ingenuity. There are, happily, few writers who 
make such demands on the patience of their readers in this respect as Sir 
A. Alison; though he has many followers, who, however, are generally 
much more modest in laying down axioms and postulates of their own 
and theorising from them with perverse ingenuity. 

Although we think the author somewhat over-rates the influence, and 
perhaps even the mental powers, of the Duchess of Ferrara, it cannot be 
doubted that this lady possessed not a few claims to be had in end 
recollection—claims very different from those which so often in modern 
days dignify with the honours of historical biography stump orators 
poetasters, and popular preachers. Our sketch of the Duchess Renee 
must necessarily be a very meagre one; but it possibly may induce some 
of our readers to turn to the pages of the carefully-written little volume 
before us. 

Renée, the younger daughter of Louis XII. of France, and Anne, heiress 
of the Duchy of Bretagne, was born at Blois on the 25th Oct. 1510, being 
eleven years younger than her sister, “the good Queen Claude.” As 
good looks were then considered of even more importance in a high-bor 
lady than they are now, we may state that Renée was not only very 
plain, but so deformed that her father often (coarsely but probably not 
unkindly, for Louis XII. had an excellent heart) used to joke upon her 
figure and say it would be a hard task to find a husband for her. Her 
mother, however, resolved that, if possible, her daughter's want of per- 
sonal charms should be atoned for by the superior cultivation of her 
mind. The Queen, who had been enfeebled in health ever since Renée’s 
birth, feeling that her end was approaching, chose one of her former 
maids of honour, a Breton lady, named Madame de Soubise, to conduct 


the future education of the princess. This trust was faithfully discharged 
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and Renée was ever ready to acknowledge her debt of gratitude to this 
Breton instructress. 

As Reneé grew up, there were many suitors for her hand; among 
them our own King Henry VIII. The writer speculates as to what would 
have been the fate of Renée had she married our English King. That 
she did not was probably chiefly owing to the fear of her brother-in-law, 
Francis I., lest King Henry might be led to claim his future wife’s rights 
as the real heiress of the Duchy of ~ tagne. Ultimately, however, the 
hand of the Princess Renée w « give to Ercole @’ Este, the eldest son of 
the “magnanimous Alfonso Dake of Ferrara: the former, a weak 
ind effeminate prince, was utterly unworthy of the accomplished Renée. 

We have some very intere sting correspondence in this volume between 
Calvin and the Duchess Renée, as well as some curious verses from 

‘ther more light-hearted Reformer, Clement Mardét, who became the 
secretary to the Duc <2 For a full account of her imprisonment for 
heresy, and her suffer rin s and pretended reconciliation to Rome, we refer 

ir readers to these pa 


Catherine de Medi Fal the Duchess appear to have had only one 























pursuit in common, astrology. 
No two other individuals of exalted rank, thus, in the course of events, 
{ wn in each other’s way, could have had less in common than the Queen 
Lotl f France, and the J s Dowager ‘errara. Even at the period 
alluded to, relig mu been ¢ nsecure topic of conversation 
" them. Politics, led with religion, were equally dangerous 
But we are t that a venerable superstition, in which each partici- 
plied them with an interesting subject of discourse. Astrology was 
J weal in the mind of Catherine it took the place of religion; ‘‘ she 
faith in G i n itly in the stars.” The observatory 
( ! still « 1 sou s Chateau 
is. Thither she us ten tire wit astrologer, to consult the dis- 
f the heavenly | On ast she conversed with Renée, who 
irlv days had studied i = ler L Gaurie,” and whose 
y in it led the qu n to d ire one day in the hearing of the 
ping Bra ne, ‘that the g philosopher in the world could not have 
part t 1 1 letailing Reneé’s 
y Hug we | S il interesting letters 
uae P nal Reformers. We 
f l ] N urs, daughter of 
| 
( in M i, her 
! of tl h court and 
t I ices te the perver- 
4 I tc 4 what she 
wit at she becan hen years s] in su lebasing intercourse had 
their work 1 her And if it be true that it is the maternal parent 
\ se character generally decides it of her children, what might not be 
lf the hist of H ile Bala Duke of Guise, and from that of 
) Mo: " 1 d'i self was the daughter of the 
virt 3 Renée, a fu 8 I ure years at least, a start- 
( ior the rule a ! I is she was, however, she 
] to 1enced by filial love and 
whilst it is evi tt R ung to her with alla mother’s tender- 
I a child fences er aggravated, have seldom power to 
It is to say the least a ] whether is the maternal parent 
whose character generally decides that of her children,’ and the whole 
t y of hereditary influences is much too uncertain to base any con- 
= uy l 
Renée died in the sixty-fifth year of her age, “an unshriven heretic, ” 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 
fting S fi L By Eriza Wrnstaniey, Comedian. 
Routl itiedge.) pp. 295. 
()%! OBJECTS OF AMBITION with the 
U pb ] is first laun i into that maze of 
langers ( nonly called “the town,” is to get a 
peep be foulding his anticipat ions by what he sees 
om tl -the brilliant scenery, the rich appointments, 


! led to imagine that the unknown region 
d by the mysterious curtain must be the nearest 
possible realisation of fairy-land, to gain admission to which ought to be 





the highest object of human ambition. For such a youth, if the curious 
passion grow ti he best and completest cure willcertainly 
be effected by 1. His wish, indeed, will be realised ; 





but alas! for hi will find to hi 
transmuted into ¢ 
and stacks of 
groves which he : 
upon approach, an 


s surprise that Fairy-land is 

isinesslike region, filled with ropes and pullies, 
that the beautiful scenes, tli lakes and 
iired from a distance, lose all their charms 
ne little better than acres of canvas, daubed over 
with distemper and ; that the gorgeous dresses and rich appoint- 
ments will bear no better than these the test ofnear inspection ; and that 
even the sylphs discover anything but sylph- like attributes upon near 
approach. He will,in f. be thoroughly disenchanted. Coming for 
pleasure, he will find in the middle of business, and that 
not of the most agreeab sind. Worse than all, he will find him- 
self very much in the way; and when he has been hustled by 
the carpenters, frowned at by the prompter, and civilly snubbed by the 
stage-manager—when he has satisfied himself that there are degrees of 
human felicity attainable which are preferable to being giggled at by a 
flock of short-petticoated, silk-tighted, rouged, and powdered minxes, as 
they rush off the stage heated with their violent exercise—he will heartily 
wish himself back again to his cozy place in the stalls, and envy no man 
his entrée “ behind the scenes.” Something of this effect will be produced 
ym the mind of the reader after turning over the pages of Mrs. Winstan- 
ley’s little volume, Mrs, Win stauley is well known as an actress of merit 
and experience, and has as good a title as any to disclose the secrets of the 
ulisses. Her “Shifting Scenes” are disposed in dramatic form, and are 

} c 


woven into a taie, of which we can but say that if we have read better, it 

















has also been our fate to have to wade through much worse; it is in her 
“scenes” and sketches from the life that the greatest amount of interest will 
be found. In common with all members of the theatrical profession, Mrs. 
Winstanley seems a little too anxious to prove that there really is a certain 
amount of morality to be found among them. Thisis a proposition which 
no one would be disposed to deny, were it not for the over-anxiety with 
which it is brought forward. We now select two from Mrs. Winstanley’s 
collection of “ Scenes.” If not very attractive, they certainly illustrate 
the observations with which we commenced this notice : 


The drop descends on the third act; and there is to be a rest of half-an-hour 
in order that the people may refresh themselves. The ladies gather up their 
robes and proceed to their dressing-rooms; whither we will take the liberty of 
following them. Isn’t it a dismal apartment? opening into another equally 
dismal. “There are benches with drawers in them all round the rooms; these are 
the actresses’ toilettes. There are no windows, hence this blaze of gas. ‘‘Oh 
dear,” cries‘one of the actresses, as she draws a parcel from her reticule; “I’m 
weary of sandwiches! My servant says she’s tired of cutting them. What 
have you got, Miss Leigh? "—I have sent to the pastrycook’s for a cup of 
coffee and a biscuit.”—‘‘ Law, Miss Leigh! why, biscuit is worse than sand- 
wiches.”—‘‘TI like coffee and biscuits, Miss Hunter,” drawls Miss Leigh, in 
dignified languor, as she takes off her delicate kid gloves and glances into 
the opposite mirror.—‘* What have you got to eat, Douglass, dear?” asks Miss 
Hunter, addressing another.—‘‘I don’t know: I told Ogden to bring me some- 
thing; and what that something may be I care not; for I am ready to devour 
anything.”——‘* Ah, dear, that’s just what I say to my ma’! "y awns Miss Nancy 
Price. “Ah me, how fagged I feel,” exclaims Miss Douglass. “I wonder who 
would be an actress? ” Ogden enters with atray. ‘ That's just what J say 
to my ma’, Douglass dear,” observes Miss Nancy Price, her mouth full of sand- 
wiches. ‘* Well, I never!” cries Miss Hunter, ‘‘ you’ve got oysters, I do 
declare !—and stout, too! Oh! doesn’t Ogden know how to provide? ”—“ I 
want strength,” rejoins Miss Douglass; ‘ oysters and bottled porter will give 
me stamina! I have none at present.”—‘That’s exactly what / say. I'll swop 
with you; here’s a sandwich for an oyster. I say, I’ve no staminy.”— 
“Stamin-a,” suggests Miss Leigh, correctively.—‘* Well, I said stamin-a; 
didn’t 1? There !—I've bolted the oyster without thinking of it. Let me have 
another, Douglass, dearest pet.”—Oh, you hungry thing x! Ogden, pour out 
the porter.”—“ Sandwiches are very thirsty things, arn’t th ey? They always 

choke me. Give me a taste of your porter, Douglass, dear. "With pleasure, 
Miss Hunter;” and Miss Do yuglass hi snds her friend a tumbler of foaming stout. 

‘ How nice!” says Miss Hunter. ‘I’m afraid I’m robbing you; am I to have 
: all? "—* Oh, dear, no! "—“ Thank you, Douglass, dear!” and Miss Hunter, 

fter a minute, returns the empty glass. ‘Your coffee smells delicious, Miss 
Li igh.”—‘' It tastes so, Lassa ou,” returns she, sip ping the fragrant bever rage 
‘“there’s a great art in making good coffee."—‘/ never can get any that is 
good,” says Miss Hunter. “ Will you let me have a tiny sip of yours? ” 
—‘‘Ogden will fetch you a cup if you desire one,” replies Miss Leigh; ‘I 


i . . 
have no more than I want.”—“Oh, who's got soup?” cries Miss Hunter, 













d arting to the other side of the room. “Do give me a spoonful, Miss Tol- 
ridge? "—* There, make haste and take one.”—“ Called, ladies, please! ” shouts 






closed f vor. There is a sudden shriek. Miss Hunter 
into Miss Tolridge’s lap, and her satin dress is soaked 
therewith. In an instant the room pe filled with a clatter and din, and Miss 
Hunter falls into a pretended fit of hysterics; but, as nobody attends to her, 
she will quickly recover. ‘“ Tolly,” ‘she gasps faintly as she comes to; ‘‘poor 
Tolly! I’m so sorry for her misfortune. What will she do?”—“’T was you 
who upset the Don me,” sobs Miss Tolridge. ‘‘Oh, dear, what sk Mrs. 
Trenmore say “Tf I were you I'd be ill, dear, and { go home,’ * says Miss 
Hunter, ‘ and the wardrobe-woman must do her best to. get the grease “ by 
night. How could you be so awkward as to spill the soup?”—‘ Stage is 
waiting, la lies!’ ’ bawls the call-boy. ‘‘ What shall I do?” asks Miss Tol- 
ridge in dismay.—“ I'll tell Mrs. Trenmo re that you were taken ill after drink- 
ing soup, and that we're afraid you're poisoned,” — 
urges Miss Tolridge.—“ Oh, yes, I will! then she'll be in such a fright respect- 
ing you, that she’il never care about the dress being spoilt; nay, perhaps sh¢ 
mayn’t even n tice it."—“It would be wicked of me to permit such a false- 
hood. ‘‘ Fiddle-de-dee about being wicked! ” cries Miss Hunter, as she pre- 
pares to follow ha rest of the ladies. All at once she pauses before Miss 
Douglass’s dressing-place. ‘I wonder who left this sponge-cake! no matter, 
I'll eat it.” Miss Hunter goes to Mrs. Trenmore with a long face, and tells a 
tale of soup and poison. Miss Hunter insinuates that arsenic was in the savoury 
fluid of which Miss Tolridge has partaken, for she was awfully sick and ruined 
her dress... . Evening: ten minutes to six. We are again at the stage- 
door. People are going in by twos and three. Money-takers, check-takers, 
and box-openers; cleaners, carpenters, and dressers; gasmen, wardrobe women, 
and actors; all have business written on their faces. We will pass on to the 
stage. The green curtain is down, and we are now separated from the house. 
Pheugh! what a dust these men make in sweeping the stage. By-and-by they 
will set the scenes. There is the prompter, busily arranging his papers. His 
duties are, indeed, - ious, for from no single rehearsal or performance can he be 
absent. We will ¢ t once proceed to the ladies’ dressing-rooms. The dressers 
are preparing the Ladi ies’ toilettes. Each bench has a white cloth spread over it, 
on which are laid a multiplicity of articles. As a matter of course, there are 
looking and also hand-glasses ; then there are combs, brushes, pots of pomade, 
cold cream, and bandoline; likewise, dishes containing pins, Indian ink, and 
camel-hair pencils. There are pots of rouge, hare’s feet, powder-boxes, puffs, 
sponges, curling-tongs, soap, towels, silk stockings, satin shoes, trinkets, and 
perfumes. There is a wash-stand—with water laid on—haviug a moveable plug 
in the bottom of the basin. Over a gas-jet at the end of the room stands a 
tripod, supporting a tin kettle, for some of the ladies like warm ablations ; and, 
there being no fire in the room, this plan is adopted to procure the desired hot 
water. Some workwomen from the wardrobe enter carrying robes of rich satin 
and silver lama, and head-dresses of pearls and sparkling jewels. The rooms 
are gradually filling. Each lady, as she enters, methodically goes to her dress- 
ing-place, and commences dis robing—m ieanwhile chattering merrily. ‘I can’t 
find my stockings !” cries one. Vho’ll lend me some hair-pins ?” asks another. 
“ Arf-hour, ladies, please!” sh yuts Brill. ‘ Half-hour!” echoes a dresser, 
‘“‘and Miss Hunter not yet come.”—‘‘ Oh, she dresses by magic, ” observes Miss 
Douglass. “Yes, to the utter discomfort of all around,” rejoins Miss Leigh. 
“ Good evening, ladies,” says Miss Hunter, as she plunges into the apartment. 
“You are late, Miss,” observes one of the dressers.—‘‘ Has the half-hour been 
called 2”—*' Yes, miss.”—‘ You don’t say so!” exclaims Miss Hunter, rushing 
to her dressing-place. ‘‘ Here, take my bonnet, some one; and you, Ogden, 
hang up my shawl; and, like a good soul, give me some hot water. Quick, | 
shall never get Saeed in time.”—You shouldn't come so late, miss, you ought 
to be here at six; an hour is not too much to wash and dress in.”—*‘ ‘Stuff and 
nonsense ; I can make mself lovely in half that time. Good gracious! I've 
come without my silk stockings! Can any one lend me a pair? Donglass, 
dear!”—‘ Well ?”—“ Oh, Miss Tolridge has got another dress, 1 see. 1 ma- 
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naged the matter capitally, didn’t 1? Have you a pair of silk stockings to lend 
me?”—Indeed I haven’t.”— Ogden, I’ve no soap.”—“ No, miss, I told you a 
week ago that you'd nosoap.”—“ Well,” returns Miss Hunter, ‘soap doesn’t cost 
much, that’s one comfort; so I’ll take a rub of Miss Leigh’s or Miss Douglass’s.” 
And she washes away. ‘Towel! towel! where’s my towel?” she resumes. 
“‘Make haste, somebody, I’ve a wet face, and the soap is getting into my eyes.” 
—“ You took your towels home last week, miss.”—‘‘ Law, did 1? Never mind, 
give me Miss Douglass’s.” Ogden looks very cross as she hands the towel to 
the careless Miss Hunter. ‘Ten minutes, ladies!” shouts Brill. ‘ My dress 
fits like a sack,” cries one. “I wonder when I shall have a pair of shoes that 
will not resemble boots?” says another. ‘‘ We got away from rehearsal at a 
nice time to-day!” says a lady, in a complaining tone. “I wish I were out of 
the profession!”—“ Ah,” returns Miss Price, dabbing her cheek with a hare’s- 
foot ; “‘ that’s just what I say to my ma’!”—“I only wish some respectable 
man would propose to me!” says an ancient lady, as she puts on her wig, I'd 
not stay here to play old women! Why, I used to play Juliet and Imogen at 
Covent Garden.” There is a titter and a giggle passing round the room; but 
the Covent Garden Juliet is rather deaf, so the rudeness is not heard. ‘ { wish 
to goodness a man of fortune would propose to me/” exclaims a pretty woman; 
“see if I wouldn’t cut the stage !”—“ That’s what I say to my ma’!” chimes in 
Miss Nancy Price; “but where are the men of fortune ?”—‘ You've none of 
you any soul for your profession,” says Miss Leigh, indignantly; “ Z glory in 
my art, and am proud to say that I’m an actress. Do you imagine, with such 
milk-and-water feelings as you possess, that you can possibly rise in the world ? 
Talk about marrying men of money and position! Pooh! I'd rather marry a 
man of brains and——”—‘ That’s what I say to my ma’!” interrupts Miss Nancy 
Price.—‘‘ What’s money! I'd live in a garret,” proceeds Miss Leigh, “and 
work my fingers to the bone (as the saying is), rather than marry a gilded 
addle-pate.”—‘‘ Hovertoor, ladies !’’ shouts Brill. There is a general rush to 
the green-room ; every lady takes a peep in the full-length glass and admires 
herself—for actresses are but women after all. 

And this is a specimen of theatrical “ small-talk,” by one who ought to 
know. 





Smugglers and Foresters: A Novel. By Mary Rosa Sruart Kerrre. 
‘Hodgson.) pp. 38¢.—A well-told tale of adventure, added by Mr. 
Hodgson to his “ New Series of Novels.” 

Ildegonda. From the Italian of Grossi. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
pp. 121.—The lady who has translated this little 
and becomingly of her literary qualifications, that we wish 
we could say a good word in fav 
studies we have never met with th 





<s so modestly 
, tl very heartily 
ur of her translation. In our Italian 

riginal of the poem here translated, 
and therefore cannot say whether this version accurately represents 
Grossi’s merits or not. If, however, it do, we must unhesitatingly say 
that we have lost nothing by not having read Grossi’s work in the ori- 
ginal Italian. ; 

Frank Elliott; or, Wells in the Desert. By James CHALteNn. (Triibner. 
pp. 347.—An American religious tale, inculcating the excellent and un- 
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SYMBOLISM OF THE MOSAIC WORSHIP. 
Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus. Von K. C. W. F. 
Heidelberg: Mohr. 

N EXAGGERATED, FANTASTIC, and radically false typo- 

44 logy has prevented men from seeing the profound symbolical 
import of Mosaism. Granting that Mosaism prepared, foreshadowed 
a grander, more spiritual dispensation than itself, it would by no means 
follow that the whole of Mosaic ceremonial down to the minutest point 
was intended only to typify a future doctrine or event. Yet this is 
exactly what many theologians persist in declaring. The theory of 
the typologists is unsupported by a tittle of evidence or argument. 


BAruR. 


The only acceptable evidence, the only convincing argument, would 
be the unremitting and elaborate endeavour of the New Testament 
throughout to show that everything in Christianity was the corres- 
pondence to a Mosaic rite or the completion thereof. But neither on 
the part of Christ nor of his Apostles do we find the faintest trace of 
such an endeavour. On the contrary, while there is an intense anc 

incessant anxiety to prove that Christ is the predicted, there is ar 
obvious desire in the master to escape from the pressure of ritual ¢ 
geousness into life divine, and of the disciples to escape from it into 
grace divine. Yet it would surely be preposterous to believe in this 
antagonism, and in the typical application of Mosaism too, Indeed, 








whenever the Mosaic rites are alluded to, it is simply in the way of | 


illustration. Considering also that the professed intention of the Gospel 
was to achieve a regeneration, in which the invisible Deity was to deal 
mysteriously and miraculously with the invisible soul, it would have | 
been cumbering and complicating, nay neutralising and contradicting 
the process, if the soul had been for ever summoned from its ecstatic 
commune with the unseen to an arid investigation regarding types 
and antitypes. In truth, though Christianity sprang from Mosaism, 
and though it is unnatural to break, as Baden Powell and others have 
attempted, this bond of filiation, yet Mosaism had eminently its own 
work and its own mission, and therefore must be studied first of all 
With reference to the Israelites for whom it was intended. 

This is what, so far as regards the ceremonialism of the Mosaic system, 
our author has done with great fullness, fairness, learning, and ingenuity, 
and in @ most devout spirit. As a sound doctor of theology and as 
a dignitary in a Protestant Church, he is of course not indisposed to see 
in Christianity the potent realisation and the ample revelation 
of much that was feebly and enigmatically outlined in the Mosaic 
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deniable moral that it is active, and not passive, Christianity that is most 
| acceptable in the eyes of Him that founded it; and that there is no estate 
| so lowly but that some way of doing good may be found. The lesson isa 
| good one, but, if truth must be told, the tale itself is a dull one; more- 
over, we give the importers of these productions fair warning, that, if they 
} intend to popularise in England works in which we read of “ making 
errands,” “doing up chores,” and similar phrases, they ought to be accom- 
panied by a glossary, or, at any rate, copious notes. 

The Journal of the Statistical Society contains the paper read by Mr. 
Guy, “On the Duration of Life as affected by the pursuits of Literature, 

} Science, and Art,” which was read before the society on the 21st of June 
last, and has already been reported and commented upon in the Critic; a 
paper on “ Propositions and Inferences, with statistical notes, touching 
the provision of Country Dwellings for Town Labourers, and in particular 
for those of the Town of Liverpool,” by J. T. Danson; “ Results of dif- 
ferent principles of Legislation and Administration in Europe; of Com- 
petition for the field, as compared with Competition within the field, of 
Service,” by E. Chadwick, Esq.; and several articles upon miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The Eclectic for September opens with a scholarly article on “ Revolu- 
tions of Race,” founded on the first volume of Dr. Vaughan’s “ Revolu- 
tions in English History,” which is pronounced to be “without any 
manner of doubt one of the most solid, one of the most attractive, one of 
the most instructive books which have issued from the pré our day 































High praise that! Next comes a capital article on Mr. Bi w ed 
tion of Evelyn’s “ Diary,” followed by a paper on “The Gos ng the 
Karens,” and a sketch of Highland trips, beginning witl old 
Joe” about “summer setting in with its usual severity.’ ippre- 
ciative review of the Laureate’s “Idylls of the King ; gin: 
tive article on “The Golden Gallery” of St. Paul’s l, by 
Walter Thornbury; and some pleasant “Sun Pictures,” by Mar 
Howitt, are among the miscellaneous contents of this very entertaining 
number. 
received: JJoore’s Nati ul Airs, w S é 
rt f Edited by C. W. Part IV 
-Th Poetical W fi s M 
tai lge Family,” “Fables for the Holy 
lli Road.”— The sixth volume of the 
1dmiral 1 of Wm. Blackwood and Sons 
cont 1g Ty ri al by I lerick H rama Esq 
Friends cester ; Emerald Studs,” by 
EF. Har a I Man i 
the Bell.”——A new edition of D stic Stortes, by the Author of “J 
Halifax, Gentleman” (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——A s € of 
5 a Drama Three Parts. (Montreal: Lovell. Londor R 
——Ningston’s Magazine for Boys. No. VII Bosworth and Harris 
ITERATURE 
| vy ay tA i Al At 
} i < has a very vai living erest for 
the scholar, the philosopher, the religious teacher, for every 
! w! is capable of approat hing é stupendous 1! stitutic I 
! pious | tholic temper. The book should be read 
immediately after Creuzer’s ‘* Symbolik,” by the leading idea 
which it has evidently been inspired. A mistake wherewith 
he orthodox and heterodox ar equall is that of sup- 
posing that faith assumed in the relis itiquity the sam 
dogmatic shape as in those of our own tism in religion 
belongs entirely to modern times. Witl the worshipper 
present deems the only or the chie ere ed—the wor- 
shipper of old did not trouble himself. Religion spoke in forms, and 
in forms the worshipper replied. But so much the less religions were 
logical, so much the more were they metay ny sical. The farther back 
we can trace’the development of a religion, the clearer are the indica- 
tions of the metaphysical principle, which shows the absurdity of what 





} « 
Comte and his followers have uttered on a matter they so little under- 
stand. Forinstance, the veneration for certain numbers—three, four, 
‘ : : ; . . 

five, seven, ten, twelve—a veneration so conspicuous in all organised 





religions, demanded a long metaphysical training. Age after age 
st men have brooded on the unspeakable and unfathomable abyss 
of Deity before they could venture to declare that there was one 
absolute God. Age after age must they further have brooded before 
they could fruitfully behold him in that threefold manifestation of his 
character and power to which rationalistic schemes have such bitter 
hatred. 
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Then how many ages more ere seven became the most 
sacred of all numbers as symbolising both the universe and its Creator. 
Symbol in religion is a metaphysical product, though phantasy crowns 
and clothes it. 

Now what distinguishes Mosaic symbolism is the ethical inten- 
ion. Moses wished to make the Hebrews a people of prophets. 
3ut this was not to be achieved simply by rejecting everything in 
heathenism. What Moses sought was that the symbol should never 
be convertible into the image or the idol. Many theologians have 
represented a fanatical antipathy to heathenism as the primordial 
motive of Moses. Baehr’s noble book demonstrates sufficiently the 
untenableness of a notion so low and narrow. There was scarcely a 
symbol instituted by Moses which had not its parallel in heathen 
modes and instruments of adoration. Suppose it could be proved that 
Moses had borrowed the whole of his symbols from Egypt, this would 
leave the main design of the Mosaic legislation and worship unaffected. 
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The true witnessing to the Divine is to turn things the most unholy 
to holy uses. A religious reformation never arises for the mere pur- 
pose of inventing anew machinery. This wouid be puerile; it would 
condemn it as being not of heaven, but of earth. The grandeur of 
Mosaism was not in setting up something entirely alien and apart; it 
was in transfiguring what men universally honoured and revered, but 
had ceased to discern and feel the essential meaning of. 

sishop Berkeley, with whom, it is to be feared, our pulpit 
declaimers are not very familiar, has observed that there is no 
Atheism if a presiding mind is in any fashion whatever recog- 
nised—an assertion the force of which would range from extreme 
anthropomorphism to extreme pantheism. Berkeley is the most 
eminent philosopher his Church has had, and he is here as 
wise as he is charitable. The tendency of paganism was never 
to deny God; it was not, perhaps, even so much to identify 
God and the Universe as Dr. Baehr supposes; neither were the 
ethical attributes of Deity entirely disregarded. What paganism 
bowed down to was life intense and immense, without any pedantic 
severance between the material and the spiritual. Of materialism in 
the ordinary sense the pagans had no conception. Now in Mosaism 
the ethical attributes of Deity swallow up the rest. Jehovah is the 
inexorable and omnipotent avenger; his wrath is kindled against the 
workers of iniquity ; if he pardons, it is not to penitence alone, there 
must also be purification. The people are in covenant with Jehovah 
through purity; and by the slightest offences, by offences involuntary 
and accidental, the purity can be lost, and must by sacrifice and self- 
denial be regained. If, however, purity and purification had been 
inculeated with dogmatic curtness and legal aridity, few would have 
listened or obeyed. But symbol intertwining with symbol from the 
tabernacle, the sublime centre of thesymbolic, compelled at thesametime 
that it adorned obedience. If the foremost and fervent aim of Mosaism 
had been to proclaim and vindicate the unity and spirituality of God, 
it would have dispensed as completely with symbols as Mahomet- 
anism long afterwards. A naked dogma, with a naked scimetar 
behind as argument ; such was Mahometanism. But for good and for 
evil such simplicity of faith and such directness of propagandism were 
unexampled. Mosaism has often been treated, and especially by its 
best friends, as if it had been only a Mahometanism of an earlier and 
grander kind. that Mahometanism was in its very 
essence a proselytising force, while Mosaism strove exclusively to 
bulwark its existence from the contagion of foreign and fatal customs 
and ideas, an honest glance convinces us that, though the unity and 
spirituality of God were implied in an exalted estimate of God’s 
ethical attributes, they never held the chief place in the Mosaic pre- 
The guiding thought of Moses was as lofty 
He saw that it is what is godlike in 
the worshipper that renders the worship godlike. He, therefore, 
began from below, where others had begun from above. The wor- 
shipper consecrating the worship communicated to the object of 
worship a transcendant elevation and an ineffable holiness. 

That morality, even the most heroic and unstained, signally differs 
from holiness, is a consoling truth to many a humble believer. But what 
the humble believer seldom suspects is that, while morality is always the 
straightest line between two points, holiness demands a vast array of 
symbolical instrnments. A symbol must mark every step in this path 
toward ideal perfection. Words are so often used carelessly and in- 
discriminately, that it is difficult to convince men how completely are 
religion, piety, and holiness unlike. Religion is deeper than piety and 
holiness, and for the most part more comprehensive. Piety is the 
feeling of awe extending to all human relations. Holiness is the 
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cepts and delineations. 
as it was persistently pursued. 


he was to sojourn in their midst. The Heaven was his abode, and 
above its remotest spheres was his sanctuary. Yet, if the sky was his 
throne, the tabernacle was to be his shrine, whereto the Israelites were 
to draw near with bowed heads and contrite hearts. The tabernacle, 
however, would have lost its most pregnant meaning if it had not re- 
minded each Israelite that he was ie himself to be a tabernacle of the 
Lord—a tabernacle in which there was to be a court for hallowing 
everyday duties, a holy place for adoration and sacrifice, and a most 
holy place, for something infinitely diviner than either sacrifice or 
adoration. 

In the symbolism of the Mosaic worship it is only ignorance that can 
find the details trifling or the prescriptions minute. Swedenborgiansilli- 
ness and rabbinical subtlety may indispose us to symbolism altogether. 
But if we recognise the worth and beauty of symbolism, we shall in 
vain seek in the Mosaic symbols for one superfluous enactment or one 
superstitious idea. If this seems a bold statement, we ask the sceptic 
what the solemn and majestic architecture of the Middle Ages would 
have been without symbolical inspiration, and what its remains would 
now be without symbolical interpretation? The cross introduced a 
new symbolism, with which, however, it incorporated the old. If the 
temple assumed the form of a cross, there was still the same fidelity to 
sacred numbers, to certain sacred principles and features, as in the 
temples of antiquity. It was from the cloisters that the great brother- 
hoods of artists in the middle ages came forth ; and the secrets which 
they held so strictly were mainly symbolical traditions. Some of 
these, in somewhat dilettante mode, Freemasonry treasures and trans- 
mits. Few have suspected, when gazing at a masonic procession, how 
much, strangely transfigured, of the grey foreworld wasthere. Fewhave 
known that the homage to Solomon among Freemasons is a tribute to the 
symbolism embodied in histemple, and thereby to a moreancient symbo- 
lism, the history of which can never be written. But, dilettante as Freema- 
sonry may seem or may really be, we owe it gratitude if it is the sanctuary 
or can be the hermeneut of a single symbol that ever deepened man’s 
reverence for the universe and for things divine. The gratitude will 
perhaps grow warmer when we reflect that the symbolism of the 
Middle Ages corresponded to a symbolism vaster, richer, nearer the 
dawn of civilisation, than that of Greece and Rome. The symbolism 
of the Papal Church had always the lineaments of that Church’s 
Roman ancestry. Commanding as Rome itself when Rome was 
greatest was the Church’s ceremonial ; but the symbolism, if impres- 
sive and suggestive, was not opulent or sublime. Outside of the 
Church, however—at least, apart from it as an organised institution— 
the feevnd and profound Oriental symbolism survived. In mystical 
sects, in illuministic fraternities, in astrological phantasies, we discover 
its presence; but what prodigious labyrinths of the undiscovered are 
behind, into which, if we enter, we hear no voice and behold no form, 
yet feel the warm breath of the Holy Spirit. 

Truly the symbolism of the Middle Ages, as a grand Oriental 
fact, is as much unknown and unregarded as that to which 
Dr. Baehr has called attention, and with which it has such 
intimate and living affinity. Symbolism is as eternal as it is 
necessary. It is not altogether from moral causes, though perhaps 
chiefly from these, that a particular system of symbolism de- 
cays. But what, after long travail of the soul, assumes a reli- 
gious shape, finally becomes a simple artistic feat and phenomenon, 
whereupon it loses its meaning, art having no vitality in itself and 
being wholly worthless when divorced from religion. In the Mosaic 
worship symbolism degenerated rapidly, from the very predominance 
of the ethical idea and purpose. The thought that every Hebrew 

was to be a tabernacle of the Lord was too stupendous for human 
weakness. ‘Che chosen land of the Holiest and of Holiness maddened 





abhorrence of sin and pollution, with the perpetual yearning and the 
strenuous attempt to grow into the image of the Highest. Egypt of 
old and Europe in the middle ages were religious; Rome in its 
early centuries was pious. ‘Till recently the great Protestant nations 
were moral. The Hebrews alone have been holy ; and well, therefore, 
has Palestine been called the Holy Land. As the name indicates, 
holiness clamours for continual healing ; it is the attainment of strong, 
passionate, imaginative natures, that have a tragic and overwhelming 
consciousness of guilt.. For these the purgatorial pang, to be salu- 
tary, must be accompanied by outward atonement. But what will 
even the outward atonement avail unless, towering higher and higher, 
the dwelling of the archangels seems ever far off to the pilgrim of 
God, yet near enough to tempt him on? 

Moses had not to deal with a dull or docile race. The race 
was gifted, had fiery passions, was prompt to anger, but prompter 
to tenderness; above all, it was fiercely turbulent. In the 
anguish of its remorse, however, Moses had a mighty engine, and 
to this mighty engine he brought vigour as mighty. He com- 
pelled the Hebrews to tremble at the fury of Jehovah’s anger 
before revealing to them the Oracles of Sinai. Yet fear can seldom 
be more than a momentary restraint. After fear came hope; the 
hope of that home for the children which had been the home of the 
fathers. To raise that home when conquered into the State, Moses 
offered laws marvellous for their wisdom, still more marvellous for 
their abounding pity. But the State to be gained by the toils and 
sufferings of the desert was to be sacred to God as its giver, its 
creator. Still this was not enough: there was to be something much 
more than what has loosely been called theocratical ordinance and 
connection ; as indeed, when we have said that a State is theocratical, 
we have said absolutely nothing. God had been the leader of the 
Hebrews, and, after having led them victoriously through every peril, 





into a scene of scarlet harlotries. And when Sorrow had rebyked 
the abomination and the iniquity, Pharisaism ruled where Holiness 
had once flourished. But what Hebraic symbolism could not accom- 
plish Hebraic prophetism achieved. And let us be cheered by the 
fuith that, if symbols change and die, the prophets of God are in- 
vincible. Well for the world when symbols the most poetic and 
prophets the most earnest are harmonies. ATTICUS. 





FRANCE, 
Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, §c. 

Paris, September 8. _ 
SIGNOR PIETRO SANFILIPPO, a member of the Commission of 
\) Public Instruction in Sicily, and author of a compendium of 
Sicilian history which has run through six editions, has produced 
a very handy Synopsis of the History of the Italian Literature of 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century. This brief history is con- 
tained in a small volume published by Lauriel of Palermo, and 
Durand of Paris. As compared with the great work of Tiraboschi, 
this work is a mere outline, but it contains in a small space a large 
amount of information, and is well adapted for foreigners having 4 
moderate knowledge of the Italian language; for it supplies at once 
a key to the best productions of the times of Gregory VII., Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, including works on the sciences and fine arts, 
and also an interesting book by an Italian scholar. 

Messrs. Guillaumin have published a very useful little work, by M. 
Charles Le Touzé, entitled ‘‘ A Theoretical and Practical Treatise 02 
Exchange, and all matters connected with money.” The work is divided 
into two parts-—the first treating specially of exchange and arbitration o! 
exchanges, the principal causes which affect the course of exchange and 
of the value of stock, the operations resulting therefrom, general princi 
ples and practice of bank arbitrage, and the commerce in the precious 
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F metals; and the second the monetary systems of all civilised nations, in- 
cluding money of account and currency, the course of metallic exchanges; 
concluding with a series of practical exercises, and general rules in mone- 
tary arithmetic, and forms of accounts current in foreign moneys. 
Judging from that portion which treats of England and her colonies, the 
| work seems to be executed with great care, and the short precise language 
» used shows the author to be a man of business. We think we may safely 
recommend it as a useful handbook to all engaged in, or desirous to 
understand, the ups and downs and ins and outs connected with those 
interesting but perplexing commodities, gold and silver, with their repre- 
sentatives in various forms. 

The same firm has just issued the first volume of a very comprehensive 
Dictionary of Commerce and Navigation, to which we shall take an early 
opportunity of referring. 

The public anniversary of the French Academy has been held 
lately, and the presence of M. Guizot together with M. Villemain 
attracted a large assembly. The literary prizes were proclaimed by the 
latter, and those for virtuous and benevolent acts by the former 
academician. 

Amongst the prizes were the following: that of eloquence to M. Gilbert, 
for an eulogium on Regnard, the comic poet; and that of poetry to Mlle. 
Ernestine Drouet, a young teacher, who is said to have received instruc- 
tion and encouragement from Béranger, and whose poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Sister of Charity ” had already been much spoken of. 

Amongst the recompenses bestowed on works of public utility were : 
a prize of 3000 francs to M. Jamet, for his history of moral and political 
philosophy in ancient and modern times ; 2500 francs to the Abbé Cognat, 
for his essay on the life and doctrines of Saint Clément d’Alexandrie. 
Medals of the value of 2000 frances to M. Charles Lafont, for a collection 

' of legends of charity ; to M. Pécontal for his Legends and other poems, 
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noticed in the Critic a few weeks since; and to M. Marmier, for a 
romance entitled ‘‘The Affianced of Spitsburg.” A medal of 1500 francs 
to Mme. Pape, for an elementary book entitled “Lessons on Objects for 
Children ;” and one of 1000 francs to M. Rhéal, for his translation of 
Dante with commentary. The great Gobert prize was awarded to M. Henri 
Martin, for the fifteenth volume of his “ History of France ;” the second 
Gobert prize was divided between M. Chéreul, author of the “ History of 
Monarchical Administration in France,” and M. Lavallée, author of the 
“History of the House of Saint-Cyr.” The Bodin prize of 3000 francs 
was awarded to M. Gérusez, for his work on French literature during the 
Revolution. The Lambert prize for literary labours was, to quote the 
language of the report, “deposited on a tomb,” the intended recipient, 
Mme. Desbordes-Valmore, having died in the interval. An honorary 
| medal was given to M. Jules Joly for his “Memoir on the Ideas and 

Philology of the interval between the Sixteenth Century and the time of 
' Corneille and Descartes.” 

The Monthyon prizes for virtuous conduct were awarded to: the Abbé 
Halluin, for the establishment of an asylum at Arras, where 170 friendless 
children are educated ; to Anne Suré, of Bécherel, for nine years’ labour 


in collecting, for the use of the poor, old linen and clothes of all descrip- 
tions ; and to Mme. Thi¢baut, of Vic-sur-Seille, for her benevolent labours 
in aid of the insane and idiotic. 

The speeches of M. Villemain and M. Guizot were necessarily confined 
almost to comments upon the various works for which the prizes were 
awarded; but each, in his own felicitous manner, threw the charm of his 
erudition and eloquence into the task, and added fresh leaves to the 
crowns of laurel they distributed. 

A very important prize will be awarded next year by the five combined 
Academies of the Institute of France. By a decree made in April, 1855, 
a sum of 30,000 francs was appropriated to the greatest work in litera- 
ture, science, or art. The members of the institute found that such an 
arrangement would be extremely difficult to carry out, and therefore the 
terms of the decree have been altered. In place of the above sum, which 
was to be given every third year, it has been decided that a sum of 
20,000 francs shall be awarded every second year to the most remark- 
able production in the three faculties alternately, commencing with 
literature. 

An extremely curious discovery was made a few days ago: M. Simon, 
notary, in examining some old papers left by his predecessors, found a 
deed dated the 16th of April, 1670, by which the King’s Comedians con- 
ferred a pension of 1000 livres a year on one of their colleagues, Louis 
Beart, with a charge to their successors to continue it. The deed was 
executed at the Palais Royal; it is on parchment, and seems not to have 
been touched since it was executed, as the gold-dust scattered to dry the 
ink still adheres. But what is most interesting in the document is that it 
is signed “J. B. P. Molitre” (Jean Baptiste Pocquelin de Moliére); 
‘Claire Grésinde Béjart,’ his wife ‘Madeline Bejart,’ and by other 
male and female performers then attached to the theatre. Louis Bejart 
died in 1678, and consequently only enjoyed his pension, which was a 
large one for the period, eight years. The administration of the Theatre 
Francais has made an application to obtain possession of the document, in 
order to have it deposited in the archives of the theatre. 

At the Opéra Comique there have been some trifling novelties produced 
—one piece called the “ Rosier,” by Henri Potier, in which M. Ambroise, a 
baritone, and Mlle. Maurietta, a Spaniard educated in France, made suc- 
cessful debuts; and a pretty comic piece by M. Grisar, the composer of 
“Bon soir, Monsieur Pantalon,” named after that charming little work, 
the “ Voyage autour de ma Chambre.” 

A young and pretty actress refused the other day to play Minerva, 
whom she irreverently called an old personage, being evidently ignorant 
of the fact that goddesses never fall into the yellow leaf, like their 
terrestial prototypes. She had originally been cast in the part of Cupid, 
which suited her taste much better, especially, as the manager slily said, 
as regarded the costume; but the author was not pleased with her 
rendering of the character, and so she had been put into the detestable 
old part. The court, however, would do nothing for her; so probably she 
has resolved to personate Minerva, and, it is to be hoped, to imbibe wisdom 
in the process. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
M® LAKE PRICE, the eminent photographer, has been engaged, by com- 
i mand of the Queen, in photographing the apartments and artistic 
treasures of Osborne House. 

Mr. W. Dyce, R.A., has received the first prize of 507. at the Liverpool 
Academy Exhibition, for his picture of ‘“‘ The Good Shepherd.” 

_Acollection of the works of David Roberts is to be exhibited during the 
winter in London. i 

By a misprint in our Jast number, the name of Mr. Henry Tidey was con- 
verted into “ Tidley.” ? g 

Lord Brougham has accepted the chairmanship of the committee for the 
memorial “to his friend, and also the friend of every good cause—Joseph 
Sturge.” 

A portrait of the late Joseph Sturge has been painted by Mr. Jerry Barrett, 
and is now exhibiting in Birmingham. It is advertised for publication by 
subscription. : 

An exhibition of works of art by British amateur artists is, it is rumoured, to 
be opened early in the ensuing year for the benefit of the “Home for Young 
Women engaged as Day-workers,” an institution founded about four years since 
by some benevolent ladies of distinction. : 

On Monday notice was issued at the National Gallery, Trafalgar-square, 
hat the annual six weeks’ vacation would commence this day, Saturday, the 
10th. The Gallery will be reopened to the public on Monday, the 24th of 
October. A similar notice was issued to the public at Marlborough-house, Pall- 
mall, where the English portion of the Gallery is deposited. During the recess 
the pictures will be removed to what is called the temporary building at Ken- 
sington Gore from Marlborough House, the time having now arrived for the 
preparation of that edifice for the Prince of Wales. ’ 
4 The annual exhibition of the Birmingham Society of Artists, of which Sir 
Charles Eastlake is the president, opened on Thursday last, the ‘ private view” 
accorded to the subscribers and principal supporters of the institution, of whom 
there was a numerous gathering, having taken place on Wednesday. The 
rooms in New-street, to which the society returned last season after an absence 
of about twelve years’ duration, are spacious, well lighted, and as completely 
adapted for their purpose as those of any public building in the country, and 
the quality of their contents is above the averge. The works exhibited are 

tween 500 and 600 in number, including some admirable productions in sculp- 
ture by the vice-president of the society, Mr. Peter Hollins. As on former 
occasions, valuable contributions have been received from local picture galleries 
and from patrons of art at adistance. The fine picture of “ Spanish Contra- 
bandists,’ by Phillip, the property of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
adorns the walls of the principal room, as do also ‘‘ Columbus and the Egg,” by 
leslie, purchased at Lord Northwick’s sale by Mr. Gillott, of Edgbaston; the 
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Spania—Giant’s Causeway ;” a “Torrent,” by Creswick; David 
‘* Basilica of San Lorenzo, Rome;” Francis Danby’s ‘‘ Games of Anchises,” Le 
Jeune’s ‘Parable of the Lilies,” Mr. F. Goodall’s “‘ Scene in Brittany ;” the 
‘“‘Sempstress,” by Mr. J. C. Horsley; Mr. H. W. Pickersgill’s portrait of the 
poet Wordsworth ; with noticeable pictures by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, W. P. 
Frith, R. A. Pyne, and other artists of eminence. The members of the society 
and local exhibitors generally do themselves great credit. 
We have received the following letter from Mr. Barratt, the former owner 
of “the Titian” lately sold to the Duke of Wellington: “Owing to some 
remarks which appeared in your paper of the 27th ult., reflecting (somewhat 
ungenerously, I must confess) upon the genuineness of the ‘Titian Venus 
lately in my possession, but now the property of his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, 1 beg you will do me the justice of inserting this letter, Whatever opinion 
you may have formed respecting the work of art referred to, I must assure you 
that artists and connoisseurs from all parts of the world have pronounced it to 
be agenuine Titian. I have myself been in business in the Strand as a picture- 
dealer for 23 years, and believe that I have had ample opportunities for becom- 
ing so well skilled in mv business that I can tell a genuine picture from a mere 
copy. I believe the ‘ Venus’ in question to be by the hand of the great master, 
and not ‘a poor copy of Titian,’ as you assert. Did I not think so I should not 
dare to have countenanced an imposition on the public; and to prove that I am 
conscientiously of the same opinion still, I am willing to give 100/. provided a 
fac-simile of my late Titian can be produced. However inclined I may be to 
doubt the correctness of my own judgment in the case, I cannot question it 
when supported, as I have said, by the first painters and connoisseurs ot Europe.” 
—lIn reply to this we have butto say that there is nothing definite in favour of the 
picture but Mr. Barratt’s individual assertion. We must decline utterly to pay 
any attention to the opinions of ‘artists and connoisseurs” who are unascer- 
tained and unnamed. Possibly we may differ from Mr. Barratt as to what 
constitutes an “artist” and what a “‘ connoisseur,” as we certainly do as to what 
constitutes a genuine Titian. The main facts of our statement Mr. Barratt 
leaves wholly untouched. Isit or is it not true that he bought the picture at 
Messrs. Christie and Manson’s, in the face of a roomful of “ artists,” ‘ connois- 
seurs,” and dealers, for sometlfing under 20/.? Is it or is it not true that he bas 
sold “the tinest Titian in the world” for 8002.2 These are facts which, if true, 
speak for themselves, and Mr. Barratt has not attempted either to deny or 
explain them. 
The Observer has the following :—‘ The Council of the Society of Arts have 
again under consideration the propriety of taking steps to hold a second Great 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations in London. Active measures were 


taken some months since to organise the necessary preliminary arrangements, 
so as to have the Exhibition in 1861, but the threatening state of affairs on the 
Continent, and the recent war in Italy, threw a gloom upon the prospects of the 
undertaking, and it was accordingly abandoned until a more favourable oppor- 
tunity should present itself. 


During the short canvass, which was made 
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among the principal manufacturers and producers of the country, about three 
hundred promises were given to take part in the Exhibition, and these com- 
prised most of the principal firms in London and in the country. It is now 
considered that the time has arrived when the project can once more be enter- 
tained with a prospect of success; and as the mot dordre for France, at the 
present time, as explained by M. de Morny, is peaceful rivalry with this 
country in everything relating to the material resources and wealth of the 
country, it is supposed that the French Government will very readily accept 
the challenge thrown out to France, to compete with us once more in the arena 
of the industrial arts. We are informed that the Society of Arts will, as soon 
as possible, take steps for bringing the matter before the public. It is 
not easy to understand, however, why, in a matter of this kind, a few 
private members of a society should take the initiative in such matters. There 
is a Department of Science and Art which absorbs every year very nearly 
100,000/. of the public funds, and it would be much more satisfactory if, instead 
of putting into undue prominence any society, however respectable or 
venerable, the projected exhibition were to be permitted to emanate in the first 
instance from a department of the Government. It is a mere delusion to sup- 
pose that the Government will not have some part in the proposed exhibition. 
In 1851 there was no department of the Government to be entrusted with the 
management of such an undertaking. At the exhibition in Paris in 1856, how- 
ever, the Government took direct action in the matter—with what result we 
will not now stay to inquire—and it would give increased confidence to foreign 
nations if they saw that the project was seriously entertained by the Govern- 
ment of this country.” 
We have received the following letter from our correspondent ‘ Crito,” in 
e the Foreign Office architecture question: ‘‘ Encouraged by the kind reception 
you have given my former letter, I offer some further remarks concerning the 
Foreign Office. First, as to the healthiness and satisfactory working of the 
present system of architectural competition I am exceedingly sceptical. To 
explain one by one all my objections here would detain your readers too long. 
Let it suffice, then, to say that in my opinion the making the competition for 
the Government Offices a world-wide one was rather injudicious. On such an 
occasion there was as much necessity for discouraging from, as for inviting to, 
competition, by distinctly announcing that, though any one was at liberty to 
send in a design, it was at the same time hoped that no one would think of 
doing so who could not produce something far above respectable mediocrity, and 
capable of submitting to the ordeal of the most scrutinising criticism. Some 
precaution against a glut of designs would not have been amiss, since there 
certainly were many in the exhibition at Westminster Hall that were yery far 
below the mark. In fact, as architectural competitions are generally managed, 
there is quite as much to be urged against the system as in favour of it. 
There is something unsound and unhealthy in it. Inthe palmy davs of archi- 
tecture, which have bequeathed to us the noblest monuments of the art, it was 
unknown. As regards professional men, its principle is altogether different from 
that of the generous emulation which impels individuals to endeavour to 
signalise themselves in their art by doing their best, without coming into imme- 
liate conflict and collision with their fellows, all striving for one and the same 
prize, or at least for one of the secondary premiums, between which and utter 
defeat there is no interval—no recognition of merit—no Samaritan wine and oil 
for the wounded—no heroic Miss shtingale to tend upon, and nurse, and 
console the dying gladiators of architectural art. In such a contest as an archi- 
tectural competition emulation becomes direct hostility. The question of com- 
petition is one of versicolour, shot-silk nature and quality. Looked at in one 
direction, it blushes rosy red; viewed in another, it exhibits quite a different 
mplexion—that of the sere and yellow leaf. It is all very well, or may be 
excellently well, to say that the present system of competition affords a choice 
f designs; yet it is too easily taken for granted that where there are a number 
of designs there must be some of positive and sterling merit. To insure a suc- 
cessful result something more, however, is needed than talent on the part of 
those who compete, and that is capability for their office, and a conscientious 














discharge of it without favour or prejudice, on the part of those who 
either assume to themselves or else are entrusted by others with 
full and irresponsible authority to decide just as they please, 
without there being any appeal from their judgment, or rather 
from their want of judgment. The irresponsibility of committees 


is the withering curse that blights architectural competition. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson is not a little strong upon that point; as avery desirable check 
against the intrusion of impertinent busybody idlers, he recommends that 
each member of a competition committee should be compelled to put down in 
black and white, and pro bono publico, his reasons for voting as he does. As 
to the constitution of committees Sir Gardner is not a little satirical, and not 
without sufficient cause. Those who by public advertisement invite architects 
to send in designs, ought to be considered morally bound to publish some 
report of their own proceedings. It is desirable that the unsuccessful compe- 
titors, and other persons likewise, should be permitted to learn something more 
than what cannot possibly be concealed—to learn not the bare result alone, but 
the why and wherefore of it also. No amount of liberality as to premiums can 
excuse illiberality in other respects; on the contrary, the more important the 
occasion, the higher the premiums, all the more desirable is it that the merits of 
the premiated designs should be distinctly pointed out. By architects them- 
selves competition is generally compared to a lottery; the asking for designs 
has also been likened to the asking a number of tradesmen to send in specimens 
of some particular article, from among all which one only will be chosen and 
the rest returned. The latter not at all very complimentary comparison does not, 
however, hold good, there being distance immeasurable between asking trades- 
men to send a sample article from their stock, and inviting architects to sit 
down and, spider-like, manufacture out of their own entrails, alias brains, a 
design expressly adapted to one particular purpose and occasion. ‘The 
O fortunati nimiwm tradesmen can with philosophical placidity receive back their 
unapproved-of goods, to take their chance of finding less fastidious customers 
to-morrow. Widely different is it with competition designs, and that difference 
ought to be borne in mind by those who ask for them. Be its artistic merit 
ever 80 great, a registered design is ipso facto worthless, i.e. it has no pecuniary, 
no marketable value. If weare to believe a writer in ‘ Bentley’s Quarterly,’ 
every such design is no better than so much spoiled drawing-paper, quite useless 
except for lining trunks. If so, we ought to shudder when we consider the 
countless reams of drawing-paper that have been utterly wasted upon unsuc- 
cessful competition designs,” { 

The following account has appeared of the results of Mr. Newton's dis- 
coveries in Asia Minor, now at the British Museum :—Any one who has entered 
during this year the court of the British Museum must have been surprised to 
see its noble portico deformed by a long “‘lean-to.” If he has been allowed to 
look through the dirty glass walls of this excrescence, he has discovered that it 
contains a range of Greek sculpture, some as colossal as the most gigantic of the 
remains of Nineveh, and some as grand as those of the Parthenon. They are the 
produce of 385 cases, brought by her Majesty's ships Supply and Gorgon from 
Budrem, Cuidus, Branchidz, Calymnos, and Rhodes, containing the sculpture, 
the architecture, the pottery, and the miscellaneous antiquities discovered and 
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disinterred by Mr. C. T. Newton in the three years of his memorable expedition, 
Of sculpture and architecture, the portions most noble in style and in executig, 
and the most historically interesting are those supplied from the Mausoleun, 
The colossal statue of Mausolus, which crowned it, is most happily put togethe 
out of sixty-three fragments, and but little injured. The portions of two of th; 
horses of the car on which he stood, and four slabs of the frieze, in high relief 
which run round the external portico, are in very fine condition. An ang| 
capital, several steps from the pyramid which supported the car, and moulding; 
from other parts of the ruins, probably afford the means of restoring the plan of 
the building, and innumerable fragments of figures and friezes show the natuy: 
of its decorations. Inferior only to the treasures from Budrum are thos: 
from Cnidus. The most remarkable are a lion, ten feet long and six fog 
high, cut from a single block of white marble, which once crowned the pyramid,] 
roof of a Doric tomb on the promontory near Cnidus. The Temenos of Demeter 
Persephone, and Pluto has given up to us several statues of the two forme 
divinities, several marble pigs dedicated to Persephone, and many fragments jz 
fine Parian marble of the best period of Greek sculpture. A statue of Demet 
has reached us, found in its original niche in a tomb erected by the people of 
Cnidus to their eminent citizen Lykcethios, a name which owes its preservatioy 
to their gratitude. A lion and a sphynx and ten seated statues, taken from the 
sacred way leading to the temple of Apollo at Branchids, are the most interest. 
ing products of the excavations near Miletus. They are all remarkable for thei: 
archaic, almost Egyptian forms, and two of them contain inscriptions in very 
ancient Greek characters. They may belong to a date between B.c. 560 and 
p.c. 520, and in that case are among our earliest specimens of Greek sculpture. 
The inscriptions which Mr. Newton has preserved for us form a long and inte. 
resting series, exhibiting the chief varieties of Greek paleography, through a 
range of time of not less than 800 years, from B. c. 220, or earlier, to A. D. 3 

or later. The most remarkable of these inscriptions are:—1. The base from 
Branchide, dedicated by the sons of Anaximander, with the name of an a 
Terpsicles, the maker of the object dedicated. 2. The votive inscription on the 
lion of Branchide, in which a tenth is dedicated to the Apollo of that temple by 
a number of persons, probably citizens of Miletus. 3. The votive inscription t 
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Apollo, by Chares, ruler of Teichiosa, on the chair of his statue in the sacred 
wav—Branchide. From Cnidus are a number of inscriptions from the Temenos 
of Demeter and Persephone, containing dedications to these deities, to Plut 
Epimachos, to Hermes, as conductor of the dead, and to the Dioscuri. One 

these is in hexameter verse. These inscriptions were placed on the bases of 
statues of the deities worshipped in the Temenos. From the temple of the Muses 
are two inscriptions—one containing a dedication of Apollo Pythias, the other: 
the Muses; from the Eastern Cemetery is an inscription in elegiac verse relating 
to a palestra, in which were statues of Pan and Hermes. Other inscriptions fron 
Cnidus are valuable, as mentioning the Senate and chief magistrates of the city 
as giving the names of new artists. Of sepulchral inscriptions of the Roman per 
there are numerous examples; one of these is an epitaph in elegiac verse 
some length. Among the inscriptions collected at Budrum is one which 1 
to a stoa, built at Halicarnassus by Ptolemy Philadelphus. Another 

Ptolemies, the eighth of the dynasty, is mentioned in an inscription found 
Branchidew, which records the bringing of an ivory door from Egypt as an 
ing to the Temple of Apollo. From Rhodes is a long inscription contaii 
decree by the people of Lindus, and by another city or tribe previ 
unknown. From Calymnos is a long decree relating to the building of a pro- 
scenium, and part of a decree of proxenia. Most of these inscriptions are in 
very fine condition. Of Fictile vases, the following interesting examples belong 
to the last cargo of the supply :—1. Rhodes.—A large collection of vases 0 
archaic period, recently discovered near the presumed site of the ancient | 
rus. These vases are chiefly of the style known as Pheenician, in which f 
monsters, animals and floral decorations, painted in crimson and black on 4 
cream-coloured ground, form the subjects of the picture. The collection now 
brought from Rhodes exhibits great varieties of form, among which the most 
remarkable are large platters, of a kind which have not been found elsewhere. 
The vigour of the drawing and the brilliancy and freshness of the colouring in 
these vases render them most valuable specimens of archaic art. They 
moreover, a peculiar interest from the circumstance that they were discover 
near the presumed site of the ancient Camirus and in the same tombs with oth 
antiquities, some of which were certainly imported from Egypt, while others 
are probably specimens of Pheenician art, executed in that earlier pe tiod before 
the Greeks had driven out the traders of Sidon and Tyre from their stations 10 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The antiquities found in these tombs form 4 
remarkable illustration of those found at Pallidrara, near Vulci in Etruria 
some years ago. From the island of Telos are three large vases of the latest 
period of Greek fictile art, and very similar to a class found in Southern Italy 
From Halicarnassus are two vases with red figures discovered by Mr. Newton 
in tombs in the Eastern Cemetery. In these tombs were several unedited 
silver coins, placed in the mouth of the dead to pay the passage over the Stys 
When the vases here described are combined with those previously obtained by 
Mr. Newton in the islands of Cos, Calymnos, and Rhodes, they will form a 
series of examples of fictile art from the Turkish side of the Archipelago more 
complete than is at present to be found in any European museum. At Cnidus 
no large vases have been found; but a great variety of lamps of a black ware, 
resembling Wedgewood ware, were obtained from the Temenos of Demeter. Ot 
Terracottas, the most interesting are some small and beautifully-modelled figures 
and heads from the site of the Mausoleum, and from the Temenos of Demeter and 
Persephone at Cnidus. Some of those from the Mausoleum may possibly have 
served as models for the sculptors employed on that edifice, but the great majority 
are certainly votive offerings. A collection of small figures, more remarkable for 
numbers than execution, was found in the vaults of a building of the Romat 
period at Budrum, and some interesting specimens of groups embossed on cups 
and lamps in an excavation at Cnidus. Among the coarser pottery may be 
mentioned a large collection of handles of diote, also specimens of drain pip¢, 
roof tiles, and artificial ornaments from the site of the Mausoleum and from 
Cnidus. Of miscellaneous antiquities the most remarkable are the following :— 
1. The alabaster vase with the name of Xerxes in hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
characters, discovered at the foot of a staircase leading down into the Mav- 
soleum. 2. Several vases and a small figure of blue porcelain, inscribed with 
hieroglyphics, and several vases of opaque glass, found with the — 
vases, already described, at Camirus in Rhodes. With these objects was als 
found a large cake of blue colour. 3. A group of Eros and Psyche in relief, a 
the handle of a large bronze vase, said to have been found in the island of Telos. 
4. Portions of an ancient flute, with a bone mouthpiece, from a tomb at a 
drum. 5. A bronze cup, from a tomb at Budram, of very beautiful form, foun? 
with the vases with red figures already described. 6. A very small elephant 
cut in ivory, which has been a pendant, found on the top of the enone 
Peribolos wall of the Mausoleum. Tessellated pavements.—A number of figuresal 
patterns in mosaic, from pavements discovered at Budrum. These are coarse 
and in bad condition. Coins.—A collection, comprising several unedited 0 
rare coins, mostly copper, from Caria and the adjacent islands. The ex — 
being now concluded, the whole of the plans, drawings, and photographs —~ 

during the excavations have been deposited in the British Museum. These 
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consist of the following:—1. Plans of the Mausoleum, of other sites excavated 
at Budrum, Cnidus, and Branchidz, and of several ancient sites in Caria visited 
in the course of the expedition. All these plans have been executed by Lieut. 
Smith, R.E. 2. Drawings of the architecture of the Mausoleum, the castle at 
Budrum, the lion tomb at Cnidus, also various architectural remains and pic- 
turesque views taken at Budrum, Cnidus, and Cos, by Mr. R. P. Pullner, archi- 
tect. 3. Upwards of 300 photographic negatives, containing views of sculpture, 
excavations, and scenery at Budrum, Cnidus, and Branchidx, by Corporal 
Spachman, R.E. 4. Fac-similes of the armorial bearings and inscriptions placed 
on the walls of the castle at Budrum, by the Knights of St. John. These fac- 
similes have been executed by Corporal Spachman, R.E. The plans, drawir 
and photographs form a series of documents for the history of the expedition, 
and it is to be hoped that they may be published without delay, and that this 
work may be executed in a manner worthy of the liberal intentions of the 
Government by whose authority so comprehensive a scheme of illustration was 
planned and carried out. 
~ The Royal Hibernian Academy of Art has tried the bold project of openii 
its annual exhibition at the nominal charge of a penny admission for each 
person, and Saunders’ News Lelter says it has been completely successful. 
' The Glasgow papers inform us that an adjourned meeting of the Wallae 
Monument Committee was held in the Royal Gallery, St. Vincent-street, o1 
Thursday, the lst inst. Present—Lord Jerviswoode, convener; Henry Glass- 
ford Bell, Esq., advocate, Glasgow; W. Crawfurd, Esq., of Crawfurdlaud; 
Robert Monteith, Esq., of Carstairs; Dr. Strang, Glasgow; David Dreghorn, 
Esq., Glasgow ; D. C. Rait, Esq., Glasgow; C. R. Brown, Esq., Glasgow ; 
Baillie Forrester, of Edinburgh; Dr. Thomas Murray, Edinburgh; P. S. 
er, Esq., Edinburgh; Peter Drummond, Esq., Stirling; A. M. Burt 
Esq., Port-Glasgow; William Burns, Es |, Glasgow; Professor Anderson, 
ilasgow University; J. M. Mitchell, Esq., Mayville, Leith; Dr. Rogers, acting 
Before proceeding to adjudicate on the respective merits of th 
and designs, the committee unanimously resolved to remove all the 
or designs not conform to the specifications which had been sub- 
for the guidance of competitors. Four coloured designs were thet 
removed from the walls. Lord Jerviswoode having been called to the chair, 
ne preliminary business transacted, it moved by Henry Glassford 
Esq., and seconded by C, R. Brown, Esq., the design bearing m 
Nothing on earth remains but fame,” should receive the first premium (fifty 
, and this was carried by a maj °14to1. The second premiun 
arded to a design bearing iberty, B.,”’ and the tl 
2 inscribed ‘Caledonia, W. Chairman then proceeded to 
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ith a staircase leading to the summit 
The French Academy des Beaux Arts, at its 
the grand prizes for sculpture, the subj 
> T 


sitting of Saturday, awarded 
t being ‘‘ Mezentius Wounded and Pre- 
7 Lausus. prize was given to M. Jean Alexandre 
ulguiere, of Toulouse (Haut Garonne), pupil of M. Jouffroy; the 
rst grand prize to M. Louis Leon Ci t, of Vaugirard, pupil of MM. 
Jiebolt; and the second grand prize to M. Justin Chrysostome San- 
2mours (Seine-et-Marne), pur Jouffroy. i 
A French correspondent announces that M. Jobard, of Brussels, has invent 

acomposition which, when moulded and hardened, is not to be distinguished 
from marble—not the veiny, greasy stuff in use for chimneys and vases, but the 
pure and spotless Carrara, transparent, polished, and hard as the real substance: 
from the quarry. This marble, whi to be prepared for the sculptors 
1id state, will, like many other arti il inventions, possess an immense 
: ge over the natural production itself. It can be moulded on the plaster 
igure, and thus, instead of having to hack and hew the shapeless block with great 
pains and labour, the artist will henceforth realise the genuine impression of his 
cast at once, and, with scarcely any further exertion, bring out his creation with 
all the freshness and vigour of the first idea. The invention, which has created 
it immense sensation in the world of art, is due to a practical chemist of Bru 
#ls, of the name of Changy, the same skilful practitioner who discovered the 
livisibility of the electric light, and the miraculous draught of fishes by means 
f the chemical light which is sunk at the bottom of the sea. M. Jobard, 
whose word cannot be doubted, pledges his honour that the table on which he 
writes has been composed by M. Changy’s process, and possesses every quality 
oi the finest marble; and that, after having submitted various specimens of the 
suustance, both black and white, to every chemical test in use, he has come t 
de conclusion that the composition of marble is no longer a secret of Dani 
Nature, and that man has at length learnt to rival her in the most cunning of 
ler works, while Art will rejoice at beholding her sons freed from the laborious 
‘ol which has hitherto rendered ulptor’s profession so difficult of 
pursuit, 
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We have received the seventh part of ‘‘Studies from the Great Masters,’ 
*ngraved and printed in colours by WiLutAmM Dickes. (Hamilton, Adams, and 

‘J—It contains a very beautiful and accurate copy of Quentin Matsys’ 
“Misers,” in the Royal Collection at Windsor, and a reproduction of Lord 
Varlisle’s celebrated picture of ‘‘ ‘he Three Maries,” by Annibale Caracci. The 
mnie and engraving of these faithful copies are excellent, and the colours 
a richer and brighter in tone than those used in the earlier specimens of the 
fries. For many reasons this serial is highly to be commended to all who 
, ish to possess fair copies of the greatest works in art, and the more especially 
‘when we find that they are published at a price which brings them within 
“te Teach of the humblest. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


]USt NOW WE HAVE HOBSON'S CHOICE in matters musical, and that 
choice emanates from the directors of the Crystal Palace Company, who 
‘tainly set out as good an entertainment as times and circumstances will per- 
mit. On Saturday the programme contained many things to suit both the 
tious and the dainty appetite. Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, which 
tood at the top of the bill of particulars, is a work claiming rank in the highest 
alk of orchestral compositions. The subject of the first movement is full of 
‘elie grandeur ; from four notes ideas the most majestic and profound have 
“a awakened, while in the treatment of so limited and abrupt a subject, the 
ponder is continually excited that so frequent a recurrence to it never tends to 
“udtony. The composer appears, by a species of magic, to elude this in the 
“Mess Variety of conditions under which the subject is presented. The andante 











con moto is a landscape in autumn. It opens with a pleasing theme, and is 
immediately succeeded by a second motive. The treatment of these subjects 
displays an exhaustless fund of rich fancy and glowing imagery, and, although 
some of the modulations are unexpected, they are, nevertheless, simple, clear, 
aud agreeable. There is a peculiar quaintness appertaining to the scherzo. 
rhe subject of the allegro is a brilliant illumination, projected in vivid contrast 
by deep heavy masses of a few shadowy bars at the close of the scherzo, and 
which lead into it. One of the subjects of the scherzo, being introduced in the 
middle of the allegro, involves the unity of the two movements. It is 
not necessary to state more to show that this symphony is full of con- 
trivance, and that, as it approaches its coda, every point of importance is aptly 
illustrated. An overture somewhat new to an English audience, entitled 
‘Uriel Accosta,” by Schindelmeisser, contains some good writing; and an 
overture, “Fest,” by Herr Pauer, the eminent pianist, claimed a deserved 
amount of close and careful attention. Miss Stabbach sang the grand scena 
from Oberon, ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty Monster,” “* The Three Fishers,” composed 
by Hullah, and ‘The Shooting Star,” by Berger. Miss Poole selected Ariel’s 
song in the ‘‘ Tempest,” and ‘‘ The First Violet,” a ballad admired by every lover 
of Mendelssohnian music. The orchestral pieces, under the directorate of 
Mr. Manns, were played with great precision, and with a due regard to their 
importance of colour. Herr Pauer performed a serenade of Mendelssohn’s for 
pianoforte, allegro giojosa, in which he not only displayed consummate 
skill in manipulation, but exquisite taste in the delineation of the subject per- 
formed. The attendance was smaller than usual. 

Wednesday and Thursday were made specially important in consequence of 
the announced exhibition of choice fruits and flowers. In addition to the 
ordinary musical force, the band of the Royal Marines was pressed into service, 
and Mr. Coward’s organ duties were likewise extended. The music selected by 
the bandmaster of the Marines was sparkling, fresh, and appropriate, the most 
prominent feature a selection from ‘‘ Dinorah.” Not to be eclipsed, however, in 
this particular, Mr. Manns had two selections from the same opera. Both being 
really good, we feel some hesitancy as to which master the greatest amount of 
favour ought to be awarded. ‘The luscious odours from the fruits and flowers 
that pervaded the domain of the various orchestras tended in no small degre« 
to render the scene a very enchanting one. 
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A concert w nchester, on Tuesday, in which 








Titiens, Giuglini, Borchardt, Badiali, and Vialetti, and others were chiefs. 
The programme was arranged expressly to develope the various powers of the 
rti and hence it partook of the character of a grand ra recital a 
an yus concert. ‘Titiens sang the grand scena from “ Der 
tz native tongue with immense effect. The others relied mor¢ 





music, which found great favour among a thronged auditory. 
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A ne tertainment by Mr. George Buckland, entitle 
‘What shall ight?” has for some time past attracted con- 
siderable attendances to the Royal Polytechnic Institution. The programme 
during the last week has co1 hiefly of music, interspersed with notes, critical 
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which at times is carried too far. yer, many of 
claim the merit of originalit; have substitutes better fitt for 
the class of lister who usually attend the institution. The prosy and worn- 
‘ ston his Cat,” “the marvellous and musical” (not 
er MSS., which met with but a dull response, are 





mean, in a double compared to a host of things which 
might be idered really interesting, with but little trouble to 
such a vers Mr. Buckland. We speak from the impressi 

i ( x due attention to the illustrating lecturer 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

is management at Sadler’s Wells Theatre this day 

having strengthened his company by the addition of several! 
wh actors, and one or two new competitors for theatrical honours. 

Signor Costa is understood to be engaged in composing a new oratorio; 

text, as before, is by Mr. Bartholomew. 
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Melodrama, farces, and pantomime are to be the staple attractions under the 
new régime at the Princess’s. theatre opens on the 24th instant with a 
four-act drama by Mr. anfor 1d an extravaganza by Mr. Planché. Among 

A : : 


the company are Mrs. Ch ig (the excellent actress from Australia), 
Mrs. Montague Williams (Miss Louise Keeley), Miss Carlotta Leclerq, Mr. 
Frank Matthews, Mr. I. G. Shore, Mr. H. Widdicombe (from the Surrey), Mr. 
Harcourt Bland, and several gentlemen of provincial reputation. 

At a fete recently given at Cremorne Gardens, part of the exhibition con- 
sisted of the sending up of twelve balloons, christened respectively after the 
London daily press. To each of these balloons a letter was attached requesting 
whosoever should pick it up to communicate the intelligence to the secretary at 
Cremorne. According to the information which has already reached the 
gardens, four of them, viz., the Post, Advertiser, Herald, and Times, came 
down in Kent, respectively, thirty-three, forty-two, fifty-six, and sixty-five 
miles from London, the Post having been carried along at the rate of 120 miles 
an hour, if the time it was found has been stated correctly. The fifth, sup- 
posed to be the 7Zelegraph, disdained again to touch the land of its birth, but 
bore on triumphantly over the Channel, eventually taking repose and refuge on 
an estate eight miles south of Calais. Another of the balloon races was to 
take place on Thursday, to compliment the weekly press. : 

The programme for the festival of the Tonic Sol-Fa Society, to be held at 
the Crystal Palace on Wednesday next, the 14th inst., comprises several 
chorales, Mendelssohn’s “Lift thine eyes,” from “ Elijah,” Handel’s “ Hail, 
Judea,” from “Judas Maccabeus,” “Rule Britannia,” and ‘ Sound the loud 
timbrel,” with many other popular pieces and part songs. Miss Stirling, the 
celebrated lady organist, will also perform several solos. It is an object with 
the managers of these displays so to keep alive the interest of the children that 
there shall be no flagging of attention on their part. The strictest attention to 
the directions of the conductor is enjoined. Simultaneous rising and sitting 
down is rigidly attended to. On the last occasion a very pleasing effect was 
produced by the entire mass of children (who will at this time far exceed the 
number at St. Paul’s at the celebration of the Charity Children’s Anniversary) 
rising and fluttering their music books of various colours. As they are arranged 
in picturesque groups, the effect is very novel and pleasing. As the especial 
desire of the promoters of the association is to interest the great body of the 
people in the system taught, the popularity of their meetings is sought to be 
upheld by the lowest possible rate of admission ; consequently no advance 1s 
allowed upon the usual one shilling rate of admission to the Palace. On this 
day last year 29,571 persons attended the meeting; and as the parents and 
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friends of the five thousand children attend in large numbers, with the addi- 
tional preparations which have been made for the present occasion, a great day 
may be anticipated. 

The third and last exhibition of the flowerand fruit showat the Crystal Palace 
was held on Wednesday. The selection of flowers was excellent, and comprised 
some fine specimens of the varieties exhibited. The ferns were splendid, and 
some New Zealand exotics excited great admiration. The orchids and heaths 
were not numerous, but very good for the season of the year. Of cut flowers 
there was a great variety, consisting of roses, dahlias, and asters. The display 
of frait consisted of pines, grapes, melons, peaches and nectarines, tigs, apples, 
and pears, amounting in all to nearly seven hundred dishes. A remarkable 
feature of the exhibition was the beauty of the specimens contributed by ama- 
teurs and cottagers. 

The 6th of October is the day appointed by the Court of Quarter Sessions for 
Middlesex for the hearing this year of applications for the renewal, transfer, or 
grant of licences for music, or for music and dancing, under the statute 25th 
Geo. 2, c. 36. In consequence of the Sessions-house, Clerkenwell, being now 
under alteration (the works being unfortunately suspended at present through 
the strike), the court will sit on this occasion at the Guildhall, Westminster ; 
and it is expected that a day will be set apart for the hearing of new applications 
and opposed cases. The applications for renewals and transfers in which there 
is no opposition will be taken on the day named—the 6th of October. Mr. 
Pownall, the chairman of the county bench, has caused an alteration to be made 
in the standing orders, by which three weeks’ notice must be given before the 
commencement of the Michaelmas quarter sessions, to the usual authorities, of 
any intended application for a new licence or a transfer of an old one, instead of 
fourteen days, as heretofore; and petitions in opposition to the grant or renewal 
of any licence must be lodged with the clerk of the peace ten clear days before 
the sessions instead of five, which has been the regulation up to the present year. 
The last day for the service of notices of new applications and transfers will be 
Monday next, the 12th inst. The substitution of ten days for five for counter 
petitions to be sent in is with the view of affording greater facilities for parties 
who may be opposed to examine into the allegations made against them, as it 
has not unfrequently occurred that on the day of hearing a petition an opposi- 
tion has sprung up of which the applicant had no previous knowledge, and con- 
taining matters which he has been in no way prepared at the moment to con- 
tradict or disprove. It is not expected that any opposition will be offered this 
year to the renewal of the licences to any of the great public places of amuse- 
ment. 

At St. Asaph Cathedral, on Wednesday the 3rd ult., there was a meeting of 
the choirs of Chester, Bangor, and St. Asaph; the objects being to inaugurate 
the opening of the organ, which had been for some months undergoing consi- 
derable improvements, under the superintendence of Mr. Hill, the celebrated 
London builder, and also with a view of raising a fund in aid of the erection of 
an English church at Rhyl. The Cathedral was at an early hour intensely 
crowded with the élite of the neighbourhood, the festival being under distin- 
guished patronage. The service was performed by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Clive, and the Rev. T. Browne, one of the vicars. The musical selections were 
most judiciously made by the organist, who displayed much taste and judgment 
in the arrangements; the principal pieces being Croft’s “ Sing unto the Lord,” 
Boyce’s “I have surely built thee an house,” Green’s “God is our hope and 
strength,” Curcham’s “ O Lord, give ear unto my prayer,” Croft's ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul,” Blowe's ‘‘ I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” selections 
from Haydn’s “ Creation,” and Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus.” The several 
choirs, with but brief time for rehearsal, went through their several parts with 
great ability and artistic effect. The subscriptions at the close amounted to 
502. In the evening a grand concert took place at Rhyl, which was well 
attended, and a large sum was then subscribed. 

Miss Ann Whitty, concerning whose comings and goings many newspaper 

paragraphs have been floating about, has left England, totake a prominent position 
at the Florence Opera House. Miss Whitty is the daughter of the proprietor and 
editor of the Liverpool Daily Post, and a very “ pretty quarrel ” appears to be 
raging between that gentleman and Mr. E. T. Smith, of Drury Lane Theatre, 
concerning the young lady. It appears that Mr, Whitty has been using his 
editorial pen rather hardly against Mr. Smith, for some alleged wrongs of the 
latter against the Liverpool public, and Mr. Smith has retorted with a handbill, 
headed with a portrait of Mr. Whitty, and couched in that fine old personal 
style which is now growing somewhat out of fashion, but which may sometimes 
(as in the celebrated case of Bunn v. Mr. Punch) be fairly used. The fol- 
lowing passage, in which Mr. Smith attempts to explain Mr. Whitty’s 
motive for attacking him, is interesting and curious: “When a man 
charged with a crime stands at the bar of public justice, one of the first 
questions asked is, ‘What was his motive?’ and in proportion to the 
greatness of his offence is the anxiety to discover the secret spring of action. 
If no adequate motive be laid bare, there then arises a disposition not to believe 
in his guilt... It is hard to believe in gratuitous villany. The same thing takes 
place when a man is accused before the tribunal of society with a meanness. 
‘What was Mr. Whitty’s motive?’ is then an interrogatory. I must prepare 
myself to answer, It is not to be found in my public acts, as I have shown. It 
does not properly arise in the performance of his duty asa public journalist. The 
only explanation I can give is this; During the last season at Drury Lane you 
applied to me to engage as a vocalist your daughter, Miss Whitty. For 
reasons, to which it is not necessary here to allude, I declined. Those who 
know you well deem that my conduct was likely to stir up your worst feelings. 
You had the opportunity—you tried to take your revenge. I believe you have 
utterly failed, and may add to the torture of unwreaked malice the sting of 
wounded vanity, and the not flattering reflection that you are powerless, I not 
only find your motive in the recollection of your application and my refusal, 
but I see in it a test, which the public can use, of the truth of your assertions. 
You then thought mean honourable man, or you did not—one or the other. 
Either horn of the alternative impales you. If honourable, what becomes of 
your insinuations? If dishonourable, what shall be said of the father who 
desired to place his daughter in my employment, and, to some extent, under 
my charge?” 

A curious case, illustrative of the law as it affects itinerant performers, was 
adjudicated upon at Leeds, and is thus reported in the local papers: At the Town 
Hall on Wednesday, the 24th ult., Mr. S. Wild, the proprietor of a travelling 
theatre, together with his performers, was charged with unlawfully performing 
stage plays at Hunslet, on the previous night. The information was laid under 
the 240th section of the Leeds Improvement Act, which authorises the justices 
to empower the police to enter any house or room kept or used within the 
borough for stage plays or dramatic entertainment, or for any public show or 
exhibition in which admission is obtained by payment of money, and which is not 
a licensed theatre or room, or place authorised by the Mayor to be used for such 
purposes, and imposes a penalty for the violation of the Act. Mr. Ferns appeared 
for the defendants. The chief constable said that, in consequence of complaints 

to the magistrates, he instructed the police sergeant at Hunslet to caution Mr. 
W ild, who had had an unlicensed booth on the feast ground at Hunslet, to dis- 
continue his performances and remove his place. Notice was given to Mr. Wild 
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on Monday, but he neglected to remove his booth or to discontinue his per. 
formances; and on Tuesday evening the company played “ Never Too Late 1, 
Mend.” Learning that the performances were continued, Mr. English wen; 
down on Tuesday night, and took the defendants Into custody on the stage of 
the theatre. The audience expressed their disapprobation, and Lister, who js 
the stage manager, denounced the proceedings as tyranical. Sergeant Wain. 
wright proved that he warned Mr. Wild on Monday, and that he saw parties 
pay to go in. The Rev. Mr. Wilson, incumbent of Hunslet, ‘said |; 
had moved in this matter, in compliance with the expressed wish of , 
large number of the inhabitants, who complained of the annoyance the theatre 
caused, of the excitement which was kept up, and of the demoralising effect of 
such entertainments. The feast days were the 14th, 15tb, and 16th, after which 
the defendant Wild ought to have left; but he persisted in his performance 
until the police interfered. Mr. Ferns occupied the time of the Court nearly a 
hour and a half in a yery irrelevant speech, the substance of his remarks being 
that Mr. Wild’s erection was neither a house, room, tenement, nor place withip 
the meaning of the Act. He quoted a case from the Exchequer Reports, whic) 
had been decided under the second section of the general Act, 6 & 7 Vict. ; bu: 
the Bench did not consider that it applied here. The Bench retired, and on re. 
turning into court Mr. Markland said that the justices were unanimously of 
opinion that the defendants came within the provision of the Improvement Ac: 

but, as seven of them were simply servants, they would be discharged. Wit 
respect to Mr. Wild, if, on being cautioned, he had asked the permission of the 
Bench to remain a day or two longer, it would no doubt have been granted, in 
consideration of the expense incurred in removing his place; but, as he had se 
the Bench and_police at defiance, they should fine him 40s., including costs, 
Mr. Wild then applied for permission to perform that (Wednesday) evening, ani 
was referred to the Mayor.—At the same time, Charles Calver, the proprietor of 
a marionette theatre, was charged with a similar offence, which was stated : 

have been committed on the 22nd; but there was no evidence to prove a per- 
formance on that night, and the information was dismissed. 

A new tragedy, by Mrs. H. L. Bateman, wife of the manager of Wallack; 
Theatre, New York, was produced at that house lately with success. Mis 
Heron sustained the principal character. The bills announce Miss Heron a 
“the tragic meteor of the age.” , 

A correspondent of the Boston Courier, writing of two pleasant days which b: 
spent with Mr. Macready, says: “His many friends in America will be glad tha: 
he is in good health, and that the ten years which have slipped by since I las 
saw him have touched him with very gentle hand. The severe domestic afilic- 
tions which have befallen him in that interval he has felt like a man, bx 
has borne like aman. Our country has not within the four seas a warmer an! 
more faithful friend than he. In the retirement of his present life, he is con 
scious of no craving for the excitements and triumphs of that which he for- 
merly led. He occupies himself most usefully in promoting the education oi 
the community in which he dwells; a work in which the labourers are few, ani 
the amount to be accomplished is great. Much as England has done of lai 
years for popular education, and is still doing, there are frightful burdens «i 
ignorance yet to be removed, especially among her rural population.” 

The Buffalo Courier gives the following account of a feat performed by Blon- 
din, a celebrated acrobat :—Probably the largest crowd that ever assembled «: 
Niagara Falls was present there yesterday, to see M. Blondin cross the Niagan 
river upon his rope carrying a man upon his shoulders. Excursion trains wer 
run upon all the roads leading to the Falls, and every train was crowded. The 
nine o’clock train from this city took twelve coaches, the one o’clock train hai 
twenty-two coaches, and the three o’clock train fifteen coaches, all completely 
filled, and many were unable to obtain seats, making a total of forty-nine cars 
from this city, carrying not less than 2500 persons. The steamer Arvow took 
down two loads—in all about 1200 persons. The excursion train from Roches- 
ter was composed of twenty cars, all full; the train from Lewiston, ten cars, 
full; and the Great Western Railway brought in thirty-five coaches; these 
also were as full as they could hold. The steamer Zimmerman, from Toronto, 
brought over 1200 persons. A very large number of persons from both sides of 
the river came down in their own carriages and helped to swell the numbers 0! 
those present. The Great Western and Detroit and Milwaukie Railways rao 4 
special excursion train at half fare from Milwaukie to the Bridge, and the 
Michigan Central Road put on an excursion train from Chicago to connect with 
the Great Western at Detroit. When we arrived upon the ground at about fou 
o’clock, every available seat and look-out was secured, and both banks for some 
distance back were a mass of human beings, all eager to catch a glimpse of 1 
Blondin and the man he was to carry across on his back. Many doubted whe- 
ther M. Blondin would attempt the feat, and others asserted that he could no! 
find anv one who would be willing to accompany him. About half-past fou 
o’clock'M, Blondin entered the inclosure and proceeded to the end of the rope on the 
American side. His appearance was the signal for a general cheering, which was 
responded to from the other side of the river. He was dressed, as on former 0cta- 
sions, in silk tights, bareheaded, and had on his feet rough-dressed buckskin shoes. 
In afew minutes after his arrival he ascended the rope with his balancing pole, au! 
started to cross the river alone. Before leaving he tied a pad of papers arouli 
his waist. After proceeding about 100 feet he stopped, swung one foot and thea 
the other, and then, walking along fifteen or twenty feet, stopped and stood 
upon his head, resting on the balancing pole which lay across the rope, the end! 
supported upon the guy rope. He then ran along the rope, stood upon his heat, 
sat down, turned somersaults backwards and forwards, and proceeded to te 
middle of the river where there are no guys, He here lay down on the rope 0 
his back at full length, stood on his head, laid his balancing pole across the 10}! 
and stood upon it with one foot, and balanced it with the other foot, his banus 
lying by his side. He then passed along the rope to where the guys 02% 

anada side were fastened, and laid down his balancing pole. He now reture 
with his body suspended beneath the rope, running along with his hands a 
feet, as an ape, to the middle of the rope, between the guys. He here we 
through all the feats attempted by tight-rope performers, such as hanging») 
one foot, then the other, by one hand, then dropping his body down full Jeng! 
below the rope and whirling round, resting his breast upon the rope, and Wi4 
arms and legs extended, as if in the act of swimming. He hung by both aro 
and then passed his body between his arms and the rope, and, in fact, periozmt 
all the feats ever accomplished by the most. agile tight-rope performers. * 
then returned to where his balancing pole was, took it up, and crossed to 
Canada bank, stopping several times to turn somersaults, stand upon his bead, 0p 
one foot, and to lie down upon the rope. Upon his reaching the Canada shorebe* 
received with tremendous cheers from the crowd, and the locomotives on the bricg 
and on both sides of the river responded with their whistles. M. Blondin occup't 
something over half an hour in crossing, most of the time being spent 1 * 
performances on the rope. He remained upon the Canada side, to rest ane ™ 
fresh himself, some fifteen or twenty minutes, and again appeared upon the 1? 
This time he had his agent, Mr. Henry Colcord, a man weighing 1361b., upon b 
back, and his balancing pole in his hands. He proceeded down the rope ¥® 
slowly and cautiously, as if feeling every step, until he was about 100 feet fro 
the Canada side, when Mr. Colcord dismounted and stood upon the rope 100) 

diately behind M. Blondin. They here remained to rest probably three or fy 
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minutes, when Mr. Colcord again mounted, and M. Blondin proceeded, still 
walking very slowly, and stopping occasionally to balance himself. They 
stopped five times in crossing, and each time Mr. Colcord dismounted, and 
again resumed his position. He had his arms around M. Blondin’s neck, and 
bis legs rested on the balancing pole. He was in his shirt sleeves, and wore a 
straw hat. About twenty-two minutes were occupied in accomplishing the 
first half of the rope, and the balance in twenty, making forty-two minutes from 
bank to bank. For some seconds before the American shore was reached, the 
crowd gathered round the end of the rope became very noisy, and a good deal of 
excitement prevailed; and when he reached the staging on this side safely, the 
vast crowd shouted with the greatest enthusiasm. On reaching the landing M. 
Blondin was much flushed, and appeared very much fatigued, while Mr. Col- 
cord was pale, but did not betray any signs of fear. It was about half-past six 
o'clock when he reached this side, and the trains, which had been detained and 
were ready, started immediately for their several destinations, with probably 
5000 persons. The daring feat was most successfully accomplished, and we 
understand M. Blondin will repeat it on Wednesday of next week. 

Dr. Franz Liszt has just presented to the German musical world a very 
interesting work entitled ‘‘ The Gypsies and their Music in Hungary.” 

Nothing is talked of in Paris but the armour of Mlle. Vestivali in the part of 
Romeo. It is of aluminium, cost 16,000 francs, and only weighs 4lbs. That 
worn by Mme. Pasta in the same part was of fine steel, weighed 37lbs, was 
made at the Royal Works in Prussia, and cost nearly 2000/. English money.— 
Court Journal. P 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
( {AS SMOKE ANNIHILATED.—We have lately examined a very admirable 

J invention which appears to solve a problem which has long puzzled the inge 
nious; namely how to neutralise the effects of that escape of gas and smoke 
which is so serious a drawback to the use of gas in dwelling-houses, and in 
galleries where works of art are exposed. The contrivance is called Vodoz 
and Harvey’s Patent Indestructible Gas-smoke Consumer, and is, we under- 
stand, the invention of M. Vodoz, the steward aud manager of the Westminster 
Club, Albemarle-street. It consists of a kind of cap or crown to be 
fixed upon the top of the globe; it is formed of a metal disk, the 
centre of which consists of platina wire gauze. It will be observed that the 
principle upon which the Davy lamp is founded is to some extent involved in 
this smoke consumer, and platina is used because it is best able to stand the 
effect of the intense heat to which the gauze immediately on the flame is neces- 
sarily subjected. Though platina is a very expensive metal, the gauze is so 
thin that Messrs. Vodoz and Harvey are able to make the gas smoke con- 
sumers for a very few shillings. We have seen a number of these excellent 
little contrivances in full operation at the Westminster Club, where they have 
been used for some time, and the success in every case is perfect. One, which 
has been many months over a gas-burner which is constantly kept lit, is not 
injured in the slightest degree, and tie ceiling, which is only seven feet high, 
and scarcely two feet above the flame, is not even discoloured. Another excel- 
lent effect of these consumers is, that they entirely neutralise that close 
and stifling quality which gas always imparts to the atmosphere of a small 
room. 

Kew Garpens.—The Royal Palace pleasure gardens and new arboretum 
will close for the season on or about the 30th instant. The Victoria Regia, the 
lotus, and an American aloe, are now in flower in the botanical gardens. 

A LATE Ascent OF Mont Bianc.—We learn from a newspaper paragraph 
that Professors Tyndal and Frankland, names well known to the scientific 
world, have lately undertaken the ascent of Mont Blanc with the most complete 
success. On reaching the summit, they pitched an india-rubber tent on the 
south side of the ridge, where they passed the night, and began the descent 
next morning at ten o’clock. They remained twenty hours on the top of Mont 
Blanc, with their three guides and seven porters. This attempt was attended 
with no other inconvenience than violent headache, producing the same sensa- 
tons as sea sickness; and from that feeling not one of the party was exempt. 

Ax Enormous AEROLITE.—The following extraordinary statement is copied 
from the Oswego (N.Y.) Palladium: “On Wednesday morning last the inhabi- 
tants of the towns of Baylston and Redfield, in this county, were startled by 
the occurrence of a most remarkable phenomenon, the descent from the heavens 
of animmense meteoric mass. The body struck the earth between the hours of 
three and four in the morning a crash that was truly terrific; the shock was 
sensibly felt, and people aroused from their slumbers, at a distance of five 
miles from the scene. The body fell upon the farm of Horace Tanger, situated 
on the line of Baylston and Redfield, striking in a meadow, and partially on the 
highway. It is estimated by our informant to cover half an acre of land. 
The earth was torn up in a terrible manner, and large fragments were thrown a 
distance of two-thirds of a mile. The mass is very irregular in shape, and 
tises at some points to sixty and eighty feet in height, and is supposed to be 
imbedded in the earth as many feet. ‘The surface generally has the appearance 
ofiton ore. The excitement occasioned by the event among theinbabitants was 
tense, and the crash is said to have been terrific beyond description. Many 
supposed that the final winding-up of terrestrial affairs had arrived.” 

EtecrricaL PieNoMENA.—Many lines of electric telegraph have been 
thrown out of order lately by the highly electrical state of the atmosphere. At 
Manchester, on Sunday, the deflections of the needles at the telegraphic offices 
were strong and erratic, but not being a business day, the inconvenience was 
not great; yesterday, however, during the early part of the day the electricity 
was so abundant that no information could be obtained for the newspaper 
offices, nor were private messages transmissible. The needles, instead of being 
obedient to the ordinary magnetic current, were violently agitated and deflected 
by the electricity of the atmosphere, the result being that the telegraphic clerks 
could only decipher a word or two of a sentence, leaving the information incom- 
pete, consequently valueless. So great a disturbance of the electric currents 
a8 ‘not been known for many years, scarcely since the invention of electrical 
telegraphing. A very curious phenomenon was produced on Friday morning 
on the Tailway wires round Paris. At seven o’clock, when the service com- 
Mences in the various stations, it was remarked at the central station, placed at 
the hotel of the Minister of the Interior, that some of the instruments were 
charged with electricity, as if the corresponding station had sent a constant 
current. It was soon found that the fact was general, the wires at all the 
Stations being in the same state. By interupting the circuit of the wires strong 
sparks were obtained. The same thing was produced at the same time on all 
the telegraphic wires throughout France, the stations placed between two lines 
Tevelving the current from each side. At balf-past nine the electricity, in place 
of being permanent, showed itself only at intervals, The scientific authorities 
were consulted as to the cause of this phenomenon. In stormy weather 
atmospheric electricity produces many discharges, which set in motion the 
telegraphic machines ; but these discharges are instantaneous, and have not a 
permanent character. 








A New Lone-Rance Cannon.—It is astonishing how soon one invention, 
however perfect, apparently, is displaced by another still more wonderful. 
Scarcely have we begun to realise the marvellous feats of the Armstrong gun, 
when we hear of another which seems likely to throw the invention of the 
ingenious baronet far into the shade. The Express says: A most wonderful 
long-range cannon, invented by Mr. Jeffries, patentee of the well-known marine 
glue, is in course of being mounted in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, for ex- 
periments at Shoeburyness. Its range or flight of shot is spoken of as certain 
to eclipse every other weapon hitherto known. The gun, with its present 
bore—namely, a three-inch diameter—weighs seven tons, and presents an 
appearance (with the exception of the present calibre) similar to one of our 
sixty-eight pounders. The charge will consist of sixteen pounds of powder, 
and a conically-shaped shot, weighted with lead to nine pounds, and hollowed 
similarly to the Minié bullet, which it is presumed will be propelled fifteen or 
twenty miles. Mr. Jeffries, it is stated, has asserted his conviction that it 
would carry from Dover to Calais. It is the intention of the authorities to 
carry out a varied and complicated course of experiments under the inspection 
of the select committee of Woolwich Arsenal. After being satisfied of its 
power in its present form, the bore will be progressively increased to a sixty- 
eight pounder. To enable the gunners to point the gun, the trunnions will be fitted 
with a couple of telescopes to assist the eye over the enormous range predicted. 

ProposepD MINING AND ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—The Manchester Guardian 
states that arrangements are now being made for the establishment of a college 
of mining, engineering, and manufacturing science, in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Durham, and with preparatory schools, to be set on foot in the dif- 
ferent colliery districts of the kingdom, at which instruction will be given 
adapted to the training of boys intended as managers of mines or for engineering 
or manufacturing pursuits. The general object sought to be attained is the 
education at the cheapest rate of all classes of mining and engineering students, 
to result eventually, it is to be hoped, in practical and economical improvements 
in mining operations from time to time, and in lessening the enormous waste of 
human life incident to that department of industry. The students are to be of 
two classes—matriculated and non-matriculated—the former to reside in some 
college, hall, or house licensed for that purpose by the university, and to be 
subject to its discipline; the latter, if not resident with their parents, to live in 
lodging-houses licensed by the principal of the proposed college, and, in special 
cases, in other houses not so licensed. The matriculated students are to be 
admissible to the academical rank of mining engineer and civil engineer, ac- 
cording to certain regulations passed in January, 1855; and non-matriculated 
students are to be admissible to a title of distinction to be hereafter agreed upon. 
One especial object in view is to increase the usefulness, by means of suitable 
instruction, of schoolmasters in the colliery districts; and arrangements are in 
contemplation for enabling the students to inspect collieries fram time to time, 
and acquire a knowledge of their practical working. 

SALMON FOR AuSTRALIA.—The Australian and New Zealand Gazette says 
that the Royal Society of Tasmania has unanimously agreed to give 500/. to 
any person who will introduce five pairs of live full-grown salmon into the 
colony.—100/. a pair for salmon. They arealso prepared to give at the rate of 
2l. per pair for salmon smelts and 1/. per pair for salmon fry. Beyond this the 
Government of Tasmania is prepared to expend several hundreds of pounds in 
forming ponds and channels for the reception of the noble fish. There are 
unquestionably great difficulties to be overcome before this particular descrip- 
tion of fish will be familiar to the epicures of Hobart Town. Salmon, although 
one of the most migratory fishes, does not seem up tothe present time ever 
to have crossed the line. It is known to almost every part of Europe and 
North America, and traverses the longest rivers in order to find a suitable 
breeding place. It passes down the Elbe to reach Bohemia, down the Rhine 
to get to Switzerland, and reaches the Cordilleras by the Amazon, and various 
inland parts of Canada and the United States, by the St. Lawrence and other 
large rivers. There was a time when the Royal fish visited the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor by the Thames; forty years have passed, it is said, since the 
last salmon that ventured up our river was captured. It was discovered by 
some fishermen, who, after great perseverance, succeeded in taking it; and the 
last salmon from the Thames formed “a dainty dish to set before the King,” 
who gave the lucky netters a guinea a pound, or twenty guineas for their 
prize. The refuse of gas works and the offensive outpourings of sewers and 
other abominations of manufacturing establishments have driven the salmon 
from the Thames, and whitebait, sticklebacks, and shrimps are now the princi- 
pal tenants of the venerable river. 

InstiruTION OF MecnantcaL Encineers.— The annual gathering of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, an association formed in the year 1847, 
was held at Leeds on Tuesday and Wednesday. The proceedings commenced 
on Tuesday morning, when the members met together in the Civil Court at the 
Town-hall, and various papers were read and discussed. Mr. John Penn, of 
Lewisham, Kent, the president of the association, occupied the chair, and the 
attendance included several eminent engineers from various parts of the kingdom. 
The following is a list of the papers read:—“ On File-cutting Maclinery,” by 
Mr. Thomas Greenwood, of Leeds; ‘‘On the Economy and Durability of some 
classes of Steam-boilers,” by Mr. R. B. Longridge, of Manchester; ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of a Direct Acting Steam Crane,” by Mr. Robert Morrison, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Description of a New Pressure Gauge,” by Mr. Alexander Allan, of 
Perth; and ‘ Description of Haste’s Safety Valve for Steam Boilers,’’ by Mr. 
W. Naylor, of London. The members afterwards visited several of the principal 
manufactories of the town, including the flax-mill of Messrs. Marshall and Co. 
In the evening a conversazione took place in the Victoria Hall. Among 
the most interesting objects exhibited were Mattersley’s type-compos- 
ing machine, a very curious and ingenious invention; an atmo- 
spheric clock; a collection of photographs, including views of the 
birthplace of the late George Stephenson, and some of the early engines which 
he constructed; and a collection of microscopical objects. Distributed in 
various parts of the hall there were also several models and drawings illustra- 
tive of recent improvements in steam engines, boilers, machinery, and tools, 
together with philosophical apparatus and specimens of mechanical art gene- 
rally. Yesterday morning the reading of papers was resumed in the Civil 
Court. The following is a list of the communications :—“ On the-Application 
of Super-heated Steam in Marine Engines,” by the president ; ‘‘ Description of 
Fryer’s Apparatus for supplying Locomotive Tenders with Water,” by Mr 
James Fenton, of Low Moor, Bradford; “On the Construction of. Steam 
Boilers,” by Mr. Benjamin Goodfellow, of Manchester; ‘On Improved Break 
Power for stopping Railway Trains,” by Mr. Alexander Allan, of Perth; 
‘‘ Description of a Steam Crane,” by Mr. J. Campbell Evans, of London; and 
“ Description of the Pumping Engines at Arthiugton Waterworks, near Leeds,” 
by Mr. Filliter, the Leeds borough surveyor. The members of the society pro- 
ceeded in the afternoon to Arthington to view the waterworks, which belong to 
the Leeds corporation, and in the evening they dined together at the 
Scerborough Hotel. On Thursday there was an excursion to Low Moor 
ironworks, and to Saltaire, the establishment of Mr. Titus Salt, M.P., which 
terminated the proceedings in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
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Avoumusium.—In a recent number of Silliman’s Journal, Professor J. Nickles 
made the following statement respecting the new metal aluminium: As re- 
spects the soldering of this metal, until very lately quite imperfect results have 
been attained. In the Universal Exhibition of 1855 there were pieces of alumi- 
nium soldered with zine or with tin, but this weak solder did not give any 
solidity. Others have tried to solder with alloys of zinc, silver, and aluminium, 
Mr. Denis, of Nancy, has noticed that whenever aluminium and the solder 
melted over its surface was touched with a slip of zinc, the adhesion took place 
with great rapidity, as if a peculiar electric action gave it an impulse at the 
moment of contact; but this solder also has failed to afford much strength. At 
last it has been suggested that the difficulty might be surmounted by previously 
coating the piece with copper, and then soldering together the coppered surfaces. 
In order to effect this, the aluminium, or at least the parts to be soldered, are 
plunged into a bath of acid sulphate of copper. The positive pole of the battery 
ig put in direct communication with the bath, and the pieces to be coppered are 
touched with the negative pole; the deposit of copper takes place very regularly 
over the surface of the aluminium. These surfaces thus prepared are soldered 
in the ordinary way. All these processes are, as is seen, very imperfect, and 
they now have only a historical interest, on account of a new and perfect method 
of soldering just discovered, The inventor is a gilder and silverer of metals, 
belonging to Paris, named Mourey ; he has recently announced his process in a 
public meeting of the Société d’Encouragement. The alloy employed is com- 
posed of zine and aluminium. Mr. Mourey employs five different varieties of it 
according to the article to be soldered; the composition is as follows: 


; I, Ih Iv, Vv. 
iii isicmbanseall heiaenam 80 85 88 95 94 
Aluminium ........ 2 15 12 8 6 


To prepare it, he melts the aluminium in a crucible of graphite, the metal 
having been reduced to fragments, and added little by little; when the mass 
is in fusion it is stirred with an iron rod while the zinc is added in small 
quantities at a time; the alloy is still stirred while a little tallow is added to 
prevent the oxydation of the zinc, and then it is cast in small ingots, It is 
important to avoid too high a temperature, lest the zinc should be volatilised. 
It is also important that the zinc should be free from iron. These five alloys 
have different points of fusion. Alloy No. I. is the hardest; the others are 
softer in regular succession. As for the manipulation of the solder, this comes 
under technology. Mr. Mourey has described it in detail; but it would be going 
too much into specialities for us to cite his account of it, and we subjoin only 
a few facts interesting in a scientific point of view. The instrument which 
is used in the soldering, and which is called in French “ fer-2-souder,” ought 
not in soldering aluminium to be either of iron or copper, but of aluminium 
itself; for the soldering alloy adheres to iron or copper in preference to alumi- 
nium. The flux used to facilitate the adhesion is made of three parts balsam of 
copaiba mixed with one part of pure turpentine; the materials are mixed in a 
porcelain capsule, and a few drops of lemon juice are added to favour the 
mixture of the two resins. This flux is used for thoroughly impregnating the 
fragments of solder which are to be employed. It is important to use the blow- 
pipe no longer than is necessary, to prevent loss of zinc from volatilisation. Mr. 
Gerhard, of Battersea, has also invented a solder for aluminium, which is stated 
to effect the purpose. Mr. Gerhard has also found out a means’ of giving a 
peculiarly white frosted appearance to this metal, producing a surface superior 
to anything formerly exhibited. He thus gets entirely rid of that cold blue 
zine-like appearance which has hitherto been a drawback to the use of aluminium 
for ornamental purposes. As neither of the processes is patented, their manipu- 
lation cannot be made public at present. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


BOUT A YEAR AGO, astone coffin, containing a human skull and other 
LX bones of a skeleton in a remarkable state of preservation—now in Chatham 
Military Museum—was uncovered in a sand bank on the farm of Skelmenae, 
Methlic. On the 16th ult., says the Aberdeen Herald, another coffin of the 
same construction was disinterred by a party removing sand, placed about eight 
feet distant ina southerly direction from the former. The coffin contained 
some crumbling remains of bones, and about fifty or sixty thin, flat circular 
articles of a jet black colour, perforated through the centre, varying from one- 
sixth to three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and one-tenth of an inch in thick- 
ness ; also, a triangular piece of the same substance, measuring about half an 
inch from base to apex. These discs had no doubt been used as a necklace 
or ornament for some kind of head-dress, either crown or bonnet. Ought not 
such an ancient place of sepulture to be sacred from the attacks of sand-driving 
resurrectionists ? 
_ We learn from Saunders's News Letter that some very interesting excava- 
tions are in course of operation at the Curragh, under the conduct of Colonel Sir 
T. Alexander and Captain M. Moore, A.D.C. to Lord Seaton, and already several 
objects of interest have been discovered, ‘‘ Shafts have been sunk in the Gibbet 
Rath in the hope of coming upon some of the secret chambers with which the 
layer of these curious earthworks abound. Nearly in the centre of the rath a 
silver coin of the reigh of Egbert, a.p. 830, was discovered; and near it, but at 
a greater depth, an ancient quadrangular spear with square socket, in a high 
state of preservation. In the parapet was found an iron vessel eaten up with 
rust, but with remains of a handle and legs, apparently used for culinary 
operations. The antlers of a deer, with a quantity of bones, large teeth, and 
pieces of swords and arrows, were discovered wherever the spade was put into the 
the ground. Adjoining the Gibbet Rath is a sepulchral tumulus, which a tra- 
dition among the country people assigns as the resting-place of a monk and a 
nun from the adjoining abbey of Kildare. Ata depth of about eight feet the 
digging party came upon a sepulchral urn surrounded by large stones, but which 
was unhappily broken by a pickaxe, within which were deposited human bones, 
pieces of a skull, and the teeth of a man, and near it a very ancient sort of 
spear-head made of bone, the favourite weapon probably of the departed. The 
urn, pieces of which have been preserved, is pronounced by Dr. Petrie to be a 
unique specimen in this country, it being of a black colour, and having 
a sort of rude carving round the edge, and measuring when whole 
about two feet in diameter. A spear of rare shape was turned up close to 
the surface of the tumulus, but evidently more modern than the mound 
itself. These explorations are full of interest, and often furnish a clue 
to the history of times of which we can know little but by conjecture. It may 
be said, indeed, that the earliest history of Ireland lies beneath her soil, and it 
is much to be regretted that, with the exception of the exertions of a few scien- 
tific men, nothing has been done to assist tradition in working out the history 
of our earliest times. We have enough of evidence, it is true, to tell us that at 
a time when the inhabitant of Britain was a savage barbarian, the Pheenician or 
other accomplished races had introduced into Ireland a high degree of civilisa- 
tion; but when we consider that the wealth of material and the beauty of 
design which dazzle us in the Royal Irish Academy are but the result of acci- 
dental exploration, or the boon of private individuals, one is surprised that more 
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national exertion is not made to throw additional light upon our darker ages, 
Who shall say what relies of early Christian history are not lying beneath the 
much-diseussed round towers, the “ Turres Ecclesiastice ” of Geraldus? We 
know, for instance, that Kildare for upwards of four centuries was perpetually 
being sacked by the Danes; and what more likely than that these turres were 
made the hiding-places of their treasures by the hunted monks? It is not a little 
singular that in the sister kingdoms, far inferior to [reland in objects of archxo- 
logical interest, there is scarcely a yard of ground likely to contain historical 
relics that has not been turned over and over by the spade of the excavator. It 
needs but to awaken an interest in these subjects among Irishmen of wealth and 
position, and there is scarcely a domain in the country which could not supply 
some monument of antiquity, and yield up its relics to the explorer.” 

We learn from the Birmingham Post that the southern part of the ground in 
possession of the Excavation Committee is in course of exploration, and has 
already presented interesting discoveries. An undoubted street has been met 
with running eastwardly from the Watling-street road, and bounded apparently 
on the south by houses. This street appears also to form the southern limit of 
the great building containing so many hypocausts. Upwards of 200 feet of wall 
have been uncovered within the last few days, and in a very short period a far 
better notion may be formed of the buildings hitherto laid bare. The excava- 
tions are now being carried on southward along the line of the main street (the 
modern Watling-street road). Objects of rather anew character are met with 
in this part of the excavations, such as spears and javelins, pickaxes of curious 
form, and other implements. Among other objects is an elegantly-formed lady’s 
bracelet, of twisted brass, the two ends of which fasten with a small hook and 
eye. The great number of pieces of bone and horn found scattered about, which 
have been sawed and cut, and some of them partly turned in a lathe, is very 
remarkable, and seems to show that somewhere in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the present excavations there must have been a manufactory of objects made 
of such materials. Another reservoir for water, much deeper than the former, 
has been found at the southern part of the great building, and goes much towards 
confirming the conjeeture that it was an establishment of public baths. Accord- 
ing to another authority, during the last week or ten days considerable progress 
has been made in the discoveries at Wroxeter. An elegantly-formed vase or 
urn, made of Upchurch pottery, has been dug up almost in an entire state. It 
is more than ten inches high, and thirty-one inches in circumference, and stands 
upon a flat base only four inches wide. It contained, besides the common soil 
with which it was filled, a single iron nail, and some bones, not human. It 
is not likely to have been used for funeral purposes, as the Romans did not allow 
burying within their city walls. It is very satisfactory to find an article of 
pottery so nearly entire as this is, for hitherto almost only fragments have been 
met with. Two very fine antlers of a red deer have also been dug up nearly 
two feet in length, and one of which measured eight and a half inches in cir- 
cumference at the base. It is curious that one of these had been cut with 
a saw, and the other has been hacked with an axe, or perhaps with such a tool 
as the little adze mentioned in a former communication ; for the cut does not 
look straight like that of an axe, but somewhat curved. The number of pieces 
of bone and horn found fashioned on a lathe, and having the marks of a saw or 
other tool upon them, is quite extraordinary, unless there was somewhat very 
near an attificer in bone, and probably even a turner. A very pretty yellow 
brass bracelet, quite entire, has just been brought from Wroxeter. It is very 
elegantly twisted, and the two ends fasten with a small hook and eye. [t must 
have belonged to a lady, as it will easily fit a lady’s wrist, but is too small for 
that of a gentleman. Another portion of a wide column has also been brought 
to light. Itis two feet eight inches in diameter, and one foot ten inches in 
height, with the usual hole or mark of the ‘ Louis” at each end. Upwards 
of 200 feet of subterranean wall have also been laid bare within a few days. 
One wall has been traced running eastwards from the square building which of 
late has been supposed to have been a market-place. Another wall, sixty-one 
feet long, has been seen to run parallel with the south side of the quadrangle 
above-mentioned. A broad road or street has also been laid bare a little to the 
south of the wall just described. , ‘ ; 

The Lincoln and Stamford Mercury states that, in the spring of the present 
year, some workmen were employed in digging adrain in Apethorpe Park, a few 
hundred yards south of the seat of the Earl of Westmoreland, when it was found 
that they were throwing out some Roman mortar. This circumstance induced 
his Lordship, who (with Mr. Blashfield, of Stamford) happened to be present, to 
give orders for the excavation of the pasture land in the vicinity, and in a short 
time a hypocaust was bared, and subsequently tessellated pavements, baths, 
various rooms, and a great extent of stone walls showing the ‘ herring-bone 
work. His Lordship being desirous of personally watching the progress of the 
excavations, caused them to be stopped on his sojourning In town during the 
season, having, previous to his departure, given orders for the strict preservation 
of those remains of antiquity that had been found. Lord Westmoreland has 
recently returned to Apethorpe, and, on the men being again employed to 
excavate the site of the Roman villa, they soon exposed to view another beautiful 
tessellated pavement, a drawing of which was taken by Lady W estmoreland on 
Friday last. Walls extending about 120 yards from north to south have 
now been bared, and, although sufficient progress has not yet been made 
with the excavations to show the general ground-plan of the building, 
the discoveries prove it to be the site of a Roman structure of very 
considerable extent—probably the hunting-seat of a family the head of ate 
held an important post at the neighbouring station at Castor, the Durobrive o 
Antonine’s Itinerary. The labours of the workmen, for some time after the dis- 
covery was made, were directed in baring the hypocaust and adjacent chambers. 
The concrete floor over the former was destroyed, but all the pillars that sap- 
ported it remained: these range in rows from east to west and north to south, 
there being five in that number of rows eastward of two thick pillars of the same 
height, and four in each of three rows on the flue side. The pila (consisting . 
tiles cemented together) are eight inches square, the cap and base tile of eacl 
pillar being larger. The pillars are 16 inches high, and that distance apart. 
The floor is of concrete, and when found was covered with black sooty matter. 
The ‘‘herring-bone” stone wall near the flue is red from the effects of fire. 
A flue tile, quite perfect, was found here: it is 14 inches long, 7 wide, and 4 deep 
it has a wavy ornament, probably made with a comb-like ipatramen'. 
It is conjectured that these tiles were used for passing the metal pipe through 
which was carried hot water to the baths, a use adopted by the Romans ” 
keep the water warm. On the east side of the hypocaust are the baths, and on the 
south and west sides are chambers, the floors of which are on a level with the 
floor of the hypocaust. On the north side is a portion of a tessellated paves 
ment, the teszerse (of various colours) of the other parts having been disturbec 
by the root of a fine oak tree, the spreading branches of which apparently aans 
over the whole of the Balneum. This tree is said to be about 170 years . . 
The two compartments or rooms westward of the flue are each eight feet > si 
and nearly square: the chamber on the south side of the hypocaust, ~~ 
which it is divided by a wall 2 feet 4 inches thick, is rectangular. Eastwar r 
the baths are other rooms, which extend to the eastern wall. This portion . 
the exterior wall extends seventy feet, the south end terminating by a corne 
stone. The walls of several small chambers have been barred to this po!' 
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North of the Balneum the eastern wall is more westward, extending 102 feet, 
and here also a number of chambers have been found ; these apartments would 
probably extend along the eastern side of the Atrium (covered court), 
and be appropriated to numerous attendants. In the middle of the Atrium 
was usually another court, surrounded by columns, called the Cavediam; a 
space in the centre of the roof of this court was left open to the sky, called the 
Impluvium, through which the rain water fell into the Compluvium, a basin in 
the middle of the court, whence it flowed into cisterns for domestic use. 
At Apethorpe have been found two circular cisterns, about five feet deep ; and, 
as these are in the centre of the excavations, it is believed thev received the 
water that flowed from the Compluvium. The two other tessellated pavements 
that have been found are more northward: one is twenty-four feet from east to 
west and fourteen feet from north to south, and the other (found on Friday 
last) is fourteen feet, nearly square; the last-named is twenty inches below the 
surface, the colours of the tessere being red and dark blue. It is hoped that a 
drawing of each will appear in the next annual volume of the associated 
societies. We believe it is the intention of the Rev. Edw. Trollope, on the 
occasion of the meeting of the members of the Archdeaconry of Northampton 
and Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Societies, on Wednesday next, to explain 
to the visitors, in Lord Westmoreland’s park, the general plan of the ex- 
tensive Roman villas of the ancients, a task he is well qualified to undertake from 
his extensive knowledge, obtained from an inspection of similar existing remains 
at Rome and other parts of Italy. The Roman villas consisted of three parts : 
one called the Urbana, where the master and his family dwelt; another the 
Rustica, destined for the uses of husbandry; and the third, the Fructuaria, or 
receptacle for the fruits of the earth. In the choice of situation and aspect the 
Romans were very particular, the latter requiring peculiar attention, as only by 
the aspect of the buildings and rooms could they be rendered conveniently 
habitable in bad weather, glass for windows being then only little known, and 
its substitutes costly and not in general use. Vitruvius, an architect in the reign 
of Augustus (who died a.p. 14), has given us the following rules :—The winter 
triclinium (dining-room) and bath should look to the winter’s declining sun, 
because the afternoon light is there useful; besides, the western sun shining 
therein produces heat, and makes that aspect warm and pleasant in the evening. 
Bed-chambers and libraries should look to the east, for in these the morning 
light is required: it is also proper, that the books in the libraries may not 
decay, for in those that look to the south and west they will be damaged by 
damps and worms, which the humid winds generate and nourish. The spring 
and autumn triclinia should look to the east, for the windows being 
then turned from the sun, proceeding westward, render those places tem- 
perate at the time they are generally used. The summer tricliniam 
should look to the north, because this aspect is not, like the others, ren- 
dered hot at the summer solstice; for, being turned from the course of the sun, 
it remains always cool, and when used is salubrious and pleasant. To the same 
aspect also should be disposed Pinacotheca (picture rooms), as well as em- 
broidering and painting rooms, that the colours used in the works, on account 
of the inequality of the light, may remain unchanged. A stream having its rise 
at Weldon passes through the valley in which the villa at Apethorpe was 
situate, the water at the present day putting in motion a Roman introduction 
into this country—a primitive-looking water-mill in the adjoining village of 
Wood Newton, a sketch of which some of our artists would readily obtain did 
they know of its existence. Views from this villa would not be extensive, the 
land on the east and west sides being very high, and the great forest of the 
Coritani extended from the north side of the Nene as far as Stamford. In these 
immense woods the wild bull, bear, and wolf roamed, the hunting of which 
afforded exciting but frequently dangerous sport: bones of wild animals have 
just been found amongst the long-buried debris at Apethorpe. It is asserted 
that the Anglo-Norman Earl Warren was the originator of the bull-running at 
Stamford; but it was the Romans who first practised it in this country, and pro- 
bably in this neighbourhood. 





LITERARY NEWS, 


MONG THE LATE DONATIONS to the fund to relieve the trustees and pur- 
<4 chase the lease of the buildings of the London Mechanics’ Institution are the 
names of the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of Breadalbane, and Lord Cranworth. 
The early example of that philanthropic and benevolent man, the late Lord 
Murray (Lord of Session), was noticed at the time, and now Lady Murray sends 
501, and Miss Burdett Coutts 1002, to the account at Ransom and Co.’s. In 
the City Messrs. Hanbury have received 100 guineas, recently voted for the 
purchase of the lease by the Corporation of Lendon. 

The Publishers’ Circular announces that the indefatigable Mr. John Timbs 
has in the pressa volume of ‘‘Narratives of Inventors and Discoverers in Science 
and the Useful Arts,” to be illustrated with engravings. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. will shortly re-issue the Svo. editions of the 
Dramatists, published by the late Mr. Moxon, which series they have recently 
purchased. i 

Messrs. Longman are preparing for publication a “ Graduated Series of 
Reading-Lesson Books for Elementary Schools,” &c., intended to form a com- 
plete course of reading adapted for all classes of English schools. The object 
of this series is to teach the art of reading in a scientific and systematic manner. 
Che series will consist of five books. 

It appears from a Parliamentary return that the cost of printing reports and 
papers presented to Parliament by command of her Majesty during the Session 
of 1858 amounted to 29,7312. 8s. 5d.; which was thus distributed :—War De- 
partment, 2983/. 5s. 7d. ; India Board, 21697. 5s. 3d.; Admiralty, 202. 13s. 4d.; 
Home Office, 2174/. 11s. 10d.; Colonial Office, 7672. Os. 6d. ; Treasury, 
32837, 2s, 11d.; Board of Trade, 6016/. 19s. 10d.; and the Lrish Government. 
95412 1s, 3d. This sum of 29,7312 8s. 5d. is exclusive of the printing ordered 
by the two Houses, which is, of course, from its voluminous nature, much more 
costly than that taken cognizance of in the return. 

_ Prince Lucien Bonaparte has printed a catalogue of the works edited by 
him in the various dialects of Europe—also a list of works now in the press. 
The more recent works are the Canticles in Basque; the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
in the vulgar dialects of Venetia, Milan, Naples, and Bergamo. Among other 
labours, the Prince has printed the Song of Solomon in four English dialects— 
Lowland Scotch, and the dialects of Cumberland, Newcastle, and Westmore- 
land, preserving, for the use of linguists and historians, the exact state of 
vuguage in those districts, as spoken by the native population in the reign of 
‘letoria. 

The ‘Reasoner states that the remains of the poet-politician, Leigh Hunt, 
were interred in the family grave at Kensal-green Cemetery on Thursday, 
September 1. The faneral was a strictly private one. The mourners were 
Mr, Thornton Hunt, Mr. Henry Hunt, and their sons; Mr. Cheltenham, son- 
in-law of the deceased, and the physician to the family. The death of Leigh 

unt has unloosed the last tie which connected the present with the past circle 
of distinguished men—Byron, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, and Hazlitt: Byron, 
Shelley, fiunt, illustrious leaders of thought. The new grave is not one to 
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remain unmarked by a stone or pillar. The coffin bore this inscription :-— 
‘James Henry Leigh Hunt, died August 28, 1859, aged 75.” “As I watched 
the grave being filled up, and all outward and visible trace being obliterated of 
the last resting place of one who had contributed so much to the instruction 
and refinement of his race for the past fifty years, I felt that the spot must 
become sacred in the national memory, and that the countrymen of the poet 
would not allow his grave to remain unmarked and unhonoured. A suitable 
memorial, erected by public subscription, is a well-earned acknowledgment of 
the genius and services of the author of the ‘ Religion of the Heart.’ ” 

There is a story told that a German, after visiting our Houses of Legis- 
lature, made the profound observation, that in the House of Commons some of 
the members were small-headed men, but that in the Lords they were all so. 
Of a similarly observant turn of mind seems a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
North American, who, in describing the Boston book sales, says that he has 
been “ struck with the appearance of one or two hundred of book merchants. 
They are a fine body of men, and with more of the intellectual, literary look 
than ordinary merchants have. There are some Websterian heads among 
them, and they certainly evince that their trade is a remarkably good one for 
the mind.” 

Referring to the moot question, ‘‘ Who wrote ‘ Adam Bede’?” the Stafford- 
shire Adrertiser says: ‘“‘ We have the means of knowing that the work in ques- 
tion was written by Miss Evans, and it will be interesting to many of our readers 
to learn that the scene of the book is laid in this county and the adjoining county 
of Derby, ‘ Loamshire’ representing the former, and ‘ Stoneyshire’ the latter. 
Treddlestone, the place at which Adam Bede and his brother Seth (assumed 
names, of course) are said to have resided, is a play on Ellastone, where the real 
characters in the book lived, and where the grandson of Adam Bede and Dinah 
Morris, the female Methodist preacher, is now living, and, though not following 
solely the employment of his grandfather, is engaged in a kindred branch of 
trade, and possesses many of the sterling qualities of his progenitor Surely, 
Ellastone and its vicinity will become famous, and many a tourist passing down 
the beautiful valley of the Churnet in search of the picturesque will doubtless 
turn aside to see the old church in which Mr. Irwine preached—to meditate in 
the locality where Adam and Seth Bede were born, and lived, and died—where 
Dinah Morris preached from a cart on the Green—where Mr. and Mrs. Poyser 
lived—the Donnisthornes and Hetty—Bartle Massey, the schoolmaster, and 
Chad Cranage, the blacksmith; and how many more, taking the volumes with 
them, will reperuse the incidents there narrated, on the spot where they occurred, 
with increased zest and pleasure.” 

Lord Ebury has addressed the following letter to the churchwardens of the 
metropolis :—'* Gentlemen,—You may perhaps be aware that it is my intention 
next year to renew a motion in the House of Peers, which I made last year, but 
did not then press to a division, for the purpose of inducing that House to 
address the Queen, praying Her Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to 
revise the Book of Common Prayer, with the object of seeing whether it can be 
made more profitable than it now is for the religious edification and the instruc- 
tion of the people. The Bishop of London has stated that, in his belief, the 
greatest difficulty in the way of any, even the slightest, alteration in our ser- 
vices will be the opposition that will be made to any such proposition by the 
laity. JI am unable to say whether this opinion is well founded or not, but it is 
of the greatest consequence to me that I should know it before I again submit 
this motion to the House. I shall, therefore, esteem it a great favour if you, 
who must be considered as the representatives of the laity in the most important 
portion of the most important diocess in England, will inform me at your early 
convenience whether, within your knowledge, they may be considered unfavour~ 
able to such a measure. I take the liberty of sending herewith some documents, 
showing various propositions and expressions of opinion concerning liturgical 
revision, which you may like to be acquainted with; but my principal—indeed, 
only present—object is to obtain, if I can, something like an estimate of lay 
feeling in the metropolis in reference to the repugnance to any alteration which 
they are supposed to entertain.—I have, &c., Enury.” ; 

‘At a meeting of the Manchester City Council on Wednesday, Mr. H. Raw- 
son moved “ That in the opinion of this council, it is desirable that the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science should be invited to hold their 
annual meeting for the year 1861 in this city; and that his worship the mayor 
be requested to attend the meeting of that body, to be held in Aberdeen during 
the present month, in order to present an invitation on behalf of the corporation 
of Manchester.” It was in consequence of an invitation from the council that 
the British Association visited Manchester in 1842. As nearly twenty years 
had elapsed since that time, it was not too soon to invite them again to come to 
Manchester. It would be necessary that some additional efforts should be made 
on this occasion, as Newcastle and some other towns were making strenuous ex- 
ertions to secure the honour of avisit. The Literary and Philosophical Society, 
the Royal Institution, the Geological Society, and, he believed, the Salford Council, 
had adopted resolutionssimilar to theone hehad moved,and would send deputations 
to Aberdeen. He believed that the visit of the Association to this city would be 
very beneficial to our local institutions. Mr. J. Adshead seconded the motion. 
Alderman Neild said he was mayor when the Association last visited Man- 
chester; and he remembered that the parties who promoted the invitation then 
were not willing to undertake the labour which the visit entailed. The matter, 
to be done well, must be taken resolutely in hand by four or five gentlemen of 
active habits, who would determine to carry it through. He intended to go to 
Aberdeen, and would be happy to join the Mayor as a deputation. Several 
other gentlemen having expressed their concurrence in the resolution, it was 
put, and passed unanimously. This concluded the business of the council. 

On Wednesday afternoon a public meeting was held at the Corn Exchange, 
Gloucester, for the purpose of distributing the certificates awarded at the late 
examination to the successful candidates. The Rey. Dr. Jenner, Canon of 
Gloucester, Master of Pembroke College, and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, presided. Dr, Jenner said it had been thought desirable that some- 
thing like a public meeting should take place, in order to afford some informa- 
tion as to the objects of these examinations. The object of these middle-class 
examinations was not to supply an ornamental, showy education, but to im- 
part real, substantial, solid learning—not to extend it to the heights or the 
depths of learning, but to induce the pupil to grasp firmly that which was 
within his reach, and to raise the character of the teachers and the teaching. 
Of the candidates in the first instance, nearly two-thirds bad failed, the failure 
being in the absolutely essential daily practical part of education. Some im- 
provement had been effected this year, but still there were failures in the same 
particular. Taking Gloucester centre, for instance, a number of boys had done 
well; some had gained distinction, but had failed in spelling. | The examiner 
had the power of certifying where a boy had satisfied in religious topics; but 
the parents were at liberty if they chose to decline their boys’ examination on 
religious subjects. The secretary read the report of the committee for conduet- 
ing the examination at Gloucester. It stated that the number of candidates 
had been 40 against 70 last year at the Cheltenham examination,—viz., 21 
senior boys and 19 juniors. Of these, 9 of the seniors and [0 of the juniors 
passed, being at the rate of 47} per cent, One-third of the whole number of 
candidates had been rejected from failure in the elementary part of education 
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eight had failed at Gloucester from defective spelling. ‘The only decline in the 
classes comprising the per-centage of candidates had been in divinity, in which 
47% per cent. only had passed, against 60 per cent. last year. ; 
We gather some important literary intelligence from Messrs. Longman’s 
‘Notes on Books.” That enterprising firm has in preparation: An edition of 
“Lalla Rookb,” by Tenniel. A new edition of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” with a preface 
by the Rev. C. Kingsley, and 120 illustrations engraved on steel and wood from 
original designs by Charles Bennett. A book of emblems, entitled ‘“ Moral 
Emblems from Jacob Cats and Robert Farley, with Aphorisms, Adages, and 
Proverbs of all Nations; the Illustrations freely rendered from Designs found 
in Catz and Farley by John Leighton, F.S.A., and engraved under his super- 
intendence,” in one volume, square crown octavo, with sixty large illustrations 
on wood, and numerous vignettes and tail pieces. The emblems and other 
works of Dr. Jacob Catz, or Sir James Cats, have for two centuries been house- 
hold books in Holland, and were well known to our forefathers, who highly 
prized them, both for their moral doctrine, and for the ingenious designs with 
which Adrian Van De Venne symbolised their teachings. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when a boy, was much influenced by these compositions, of which he 
made careful copies. Sir W. Beechey, in bis Life of Reynolds, states that Sir 
Joshua’s “richest store was Jacob Cats’ Book of Emblems, which his grand- 
mother, a native of Holland, had brought with her from that country.” The 
tail pieces are derived from Farley’s “ Lights, or Morall Emblems,” a rare book 
of poems and primitive woodcuts, printed in London in 1638. A third edition 
of the Rev. Canon Moseley’s ‘‘ Astro-Theology ” is preparing for publication ; 
also a new edition of Mr, M‘Culloch’s “ Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation,” revised and adapted to 
the present time by the author, and containing much additional information, is 
nearly ready. The Abbé Domenech has prepared for the press an account of 
his ‘Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North America,” which 
will be published by Messrs. Longman and Co. Sir J. E. Tennent’s work on 
Ceylon, entitled “ Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and 
Topographical; with copious Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and 
Productions, by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., &c.,” is in the press. 
It will form two volumes octavo, illustrated by numerous maps, plans, and 
drawings. A new practical work on “ Faleonry, its Claims, History and 
Practice,” from the pen of Gage Earle Freeman, M.A. (‘ Peregrine” of the 
Field newspaper) and Captain F. H. Salvin, is preparing for publication. The 
papers of which it consists were originally written by * Peregrine” for the 
Field, with the view of making English gentlemen familiar with all the 
details of a sport once so general, though now neglected and nearly forgotten. 
These papers have been carefully revised ; and in preparing them for press, the 
author had access to Notes drawn up by Captain Salvin, and was also indebted 
for many valuable hints to the experience of that practised Falconer, who now 
shares with * Peregrine” the responsibility of this publication. It will be 
found that the Natural History of the birds treated of—especially with reference 
to their habits and character—has a prominent place in the book. To the 
‘Falconry ” are added some remarks on the training of the Otter and Cor- 
morant, from the pen of Captain Salvin, who writes from his own practice. 
The Rev. F. O. Morris, author of the “‘ History of British Birds,” and numerous 
other popular books on Natural History, has nearly ready a new work entitled 
“Anecdotes in Natural History.” Mr. H. Tarver, Professor of French, Eton 
College, has prepared an entirely new elementary French school-book, which 
will shortly be published, under the title of “Le Début dans l’Etude dela Langue 
Francaise.” Two new works on Mineralogy and Geology are preparing for 
publication, by Mr. H. W. Bristow, F.G.S., and of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain. The first will be entitled ‘‘ A Glossary of Mineralogy,” and the 
second ‘A Glossary of Rocks, explanatory of their Structure and Composition.” 
Mr. John Taylor, author of “Junius Identified,” has written a new work 
entitled ‘The Great Pyramid: why was it built ? and who built it?”’ forming 
an octavo volume, to be published early in October. Two new works intended 
for the use of young persons are preparing for publication by the author of 
‘““Amy Herbert.” The first is an elementary ‘* Ancient History of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Persia,” on the same plan as the author’s ‘“ History of the Early 
Church.” The second is a new younger French reading-book, to be entitled 
*‘ Contes Faciles;” being a series of amusing stories in French, intended to give 
children an interest in reading when they ure beginning to understand the 
language, and to precede in use ‘‘Extraits Choisis” by the same author. The 
seventh volume of Lord Bacon’s works, edited by Messrs. Ellis, Speding, and 
Heath, will be published in October. It is the second and concluding volume 
of the division of literary and professional works, aud will comprise the frag- 
ments entitled ‘‘ Advertisement touching a Holy War, ‘True Greatness of 
Britain, Colours of Good and Evil, Helps to the Intellectual Powers;” the 
Apophthegms so arranged as to distinguish the original from the posthumous 
collections, and the genuine from the spurious; an account of some collections 
of a similar character made by Bacon in bis early life, and not before published, 
with extracts; his ‘‘ Confession of Faith, Prayers, Meditationes Sacre” (with a 
new translation), and his * Translation of certain Psalms” into English verse: all 
edited by Mr. Speding. The remainder of the seventh volume will consist of the 
Professional Works, edited by Mr. Heath; and an index to the two volumes. An 
English edition of Palleske’s * Life of Schiller” isin the press, in two volumes trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace, and dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
The fourth series of Mrs. Jameson's “Sacred and Legendary Art,” completing 
the work, is being prepared for publication. It is entitled ‘‘ The History of Our 
Lord and of his Precursor St. John the Baptist; with the Personages and 
Typical Subjects of the Old Testament, as represented in Christian Art,” and 
will be illustrated, uniformly with the other three series, with many etchings 
and engravings on wood. Mr. W.Odling, M.A., Professor of Practical Chemis- 
try at Guy’s Hospital, and secretary to the Chemical Society has prepared for 
the press a “‘ Manual of Chemistry, Descriptive and Theoretical,” which will 
shortly be published. This work isintended as a strictly elementary text-book, 
jor the use of those lecturers and students who employ, or wish to employ, the 
unitary system of chemistry, according to which the molecule of water is repre- 
sented by the formula H20. Water thus becomes a unit of comparison to which 
the majority of oxides, hydrates, acids, salts, alcohols, ethers, &c., can be referred. 
Moreover, the anomaly of the vapour density of water is hereby obviated, and its 
volume-equivalent made to correspond with that of other compound bodies. 
This system has been made the basis of elementary teaching by Professor Bro- 
die atthe University of Oxford; by the author at Winchester College, Hants; 
and by its chief English exponent, Dr. Williamson, at University College, Lon- 
don. It is believed that other chemists, who have fully recognised the merits of 
the system, and materially ‘aided its development, by their researches, would 
have adopted it in their public teachings, had there existed any suitable manual 
to which they could have referred their pupils. A new Progressive Greek 


Delectus, by the Rev. H. Musgrave Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, will shortly be published. The plan of this work, suggested by the 
Rev. Dr. Temple, flead Master of Rugby School, and since approved by many 
of the first scholastic authorities, is to illustrate every stage of Bishop Words- 

orth’s Greek Accidence on the principle that a delectus should be a grammar 
eaching by example. The third and concluding volume of Captain Brialmont’s 





“ Life of the Duke of Wellington,” translated with emendations and additions 
by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., is now in the press. It will take up the 
history of the Duke from the Battle of Waterloo, and will represent him as an 
Ambassador, as a Minister, and as a Citizen. A complete treatise on the Science 
of Handling, Educating, and Taming all Horses; with a full and detailed Nar- 
rative of his Experience and Practice, by John S. Rarey, of Ohio, U.S., will be 
published in one volume, with many illustrations. This work has been several 
years in preparation, and contains a complete account of the method adopted by 
Mr. Rarey with the various animals selected in England and other countries to 
test the efficacy of his system. The third edition of Capt. Sherard Osborn’s 
narrative of Capt. M‘Clure’s ‘‘ Discovery of the North-West Passage” will be 
published in September. Mr. John Chalmers Morton, editor of the Agricultural 
Gazette, of the *‘ Agricultural Cyclopedia,” of the new “ Farmer’s Almanack,” 
&c., has in preparation a new series of cheap handbooks of the several sections 
of Farm Practice—each handbook to be complete in itself, and the series to form 
a handy library of reference for the farmer, the bailiff, and the working man. 
The first of the series, entitled, ‘‘ Handbook of Dairy Husbandry, including the 
Diary of a Dairy Farm,” will be published in October. 

A visitation was held on Saturday by the Right Hon. Francis Blackburn 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University and the Archbishop of Dublin, to decide 
a question raised by Professor Webb, as to the power of the Board of Trinity 
College to suppress one of the fellowships, vacant in June last. Ifthe question 
raised by Mr. Webb were decided in his favour, he would succeed to the fellow- 
ship which had been suppressed; whilst, if the decision were unfavourable, he 
will still retain the studentship, value 100/. per annum, for seven years, and the 
Madden prize, value 3207. After hearing counsel on both sides, it was arranged, 
on the suggestion of the Vice-Chancellor, that the counsel on both sides should 
put their arguments in writing, and submit them to the Visitors, who would 
decide the question without hearing oral argument. His Lordship observed 
that the Visitors were very anxious to give Mr. Webb the full benefit of the law. 

According to the Fifeshire Journal, at the meeting of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh on Tuesday, the 30th ult., the question of the Principalship was 
again taken up, when twelve voted for and twenty against delay in making the 
appointment. At the close, Dr. Alexander gave notice of motion for next 
meeting, on Tuesday, 13th September, that they appoint Dr. Cook of St. 
Leonard’s, St. Andrew’s. 

The Aberdeen Herald publishes the following as the programme finally 
resolved upon for the meeting of the British Association: ‘‘On Monday, 12th 
September, the Mechanics’ Hall, Market-street, will be open as the reception 
room, and afterwards, during the meeting, for supplying lists and prices of 
lodgings, lists and addresses of members, and for giving information regarding 
the proceedings of the sections; and gentlemen desiring information on any 
subject connected with the meeting are requested to make application in this 
room. QOnand after Monday, September 12, members, and persons desirous of 
becoming members or associates, or of obtaining ladies’ tickets, are requested to 
make application in this room. Gentlemen who are desirous to attend the 
meeting as members or associates are requested to make personal application at 
the reception room, on and after Monday, September 12, for tickets which admit 
to all the section and general meetings. Observe that no written application 
for tickets can be attended to; and without a proper ticket no person is 
admitted to any of the meetings. The first general meeting will be held in the Mu- 
sic Hall, on Wednesday, September 14, at half-past eight, p.m., when Professor 
Owen, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., will resign the chair, and his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort will assume the presidency, and deliver an address. The 
different sections will assemble in the rooms appointed for them in Marischal 
College, for the reading and discussion of reports and other communications, on 
Thursday, September 15; Friday, September 16; Saturday, September 17; 
Monday, September 19; and Tuesday, September 20, at eleven a.m., precisely. 
On Thursday evening, September 15, there will be a conversazionein the Music 
Hall, commencing at half-past eight o'clock. On Friday evening, September 
16, at half-past eight o’clock, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, G.C., Sc. 8., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, will deliver 
a discourse on the Geology of the Highlands, in the Music Hall. On Monday 
evening, September 20, at half-past eight o’clock, in the Music Hall, the Rev. rT. 
R. Robinon, D.D., F.R.S., M.R.1.A., Director of the Armagh Observatory, will 
deliver a discourse on Electrical Discharges in highly rarified Media. On Tuesday 
evening, September 19, there will be a conversazione at the Music Hall, com- 
mencing at half-past eight o’clock. The concluding general meeting will take 
place in the Music Hall, on Wednesday, September 21, at three, p.m. The 
proceedings of the general committee, and the grants of money sanctioned by 
it, will then be stated. Professor Phillips, the Assistant Secretary, will be in 
Aberdeen in a day or two, to superintend the carrying out of the arrangements. 
The exhibition of portraits, &c., promise to be complete and very attractive. 
In addition to what is above intimated, we have pleasure in stating that Messrs. 
Burns, of Glasgow, have kindly arranged that visitors to the Association from 
Ireland, who have crossed vid Belfast and Glasgow, will be franked on their 
return on producing their Association tickets. It cannot be too widely known, 
that lodgings, during the week the Assoeiation will be here, can be had on very 
moderate terms. We notice, too, that the proprietors of some of our best 
country hotels are very properly providing accommodation for those who prefer 
to pass their nights and mornings in the country. We believe that our local 
railways are making arrangements to meet the convenience of such parties. We 
understand that the various public news-rooms in the city are very properly to 
be thrown open to the members of the British Association during the sitting of 
the body here. 

The goodwill of the Bengal Hurkaru newspaper, and of the New Era and 
Press, also the presses, types, &c., connected with the above papers, the outstand- 
ing bills, the books comprising the late Hurkaru library, and the Bengal Hurkaru 
premises, are soon to be sold by public auction. There is also a rumour current 
that the Englishman newspaper is to be sold to another party. Mr. Hurry still 
conducts the latter journal, and the Hurkarw has fallen into the hands of 4 
barrister. The Mofussilite is also for sale, and the interest of a paper at Singa- 
pore is to be disposed of. 

A collection of problems in chess is shortly to be published in America, to 
which the punning and not inappropriate title of “‘ Chess-nuts” is to be given. 

The New York Churchman states that the Boston Critic is to be the name of 
a new weekly literary paper to be issued in that city during the present month. 
To our Transatlantic brother we cry, ‘ Hail!” 

Mr. Dickens’s story secured by the New York Ledger appears at last in that 
journal, under the title of “* Hunted Down,” a tale illustrative of life assurance ; 
only a small portion appears each week, as the proprietor’s object of course is to 
make it last as long as possible, to repay him the thousand pounds he is said to 
bave given for the story. : 

The Evening Post of August 16 (U.S. journal), generally a good authority, 
but in this instance premature, states: ‘‘The announcement that Charles 
Dickens intends to visit this country in the Fall for the collection of a new 
batch of American Notes is more than mere rumour. The distinguished author 
is under engagements to give sixty ‘Readings,’ according to a pre-arranged 
programme, at various points, for the very reasonable remuneration of twenty- 
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five thousand dollars cash at the start, and one-fourth of the net profits of the 
exhibition.” The fact is, we believe, that Mr. Evans, of New York, who has 
crossed a second time this year on the same errand, has again proved unsuc- 
cessful, although increasing his offer to 10,0002. down. 

The Boston Transcript records the death of Mr. Moses D. Phillips, the senior 
partner of the firm of Phillips, Sampson, and Co., of Boston. He was a native 
of Charlestown, Mass., and was first established in business at Worcester, from 
whence he removed to Boston, and soon became known for his intelligence, 
jadgment, and executive abilities. In comparatively a short time the firm 
gained a high reputation at home and abroad. The deceased was much respected 
by the whole community, and was highly esteemed by a large circle of friends. 
He was forty-six years of age. A meeting of the booksellers and publishers of 
Boston was held at the store of Messrs. Little, Brown and Co., ‘“‘to take some 
action’ in regard to the decease of Mr. Phillips. ‘‘ Remarks of a pertinent 
character” having been made, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :—" Whereas we have learned with regret of the sudden death of our late 
friend and co-labourer, Mr. Moses D. Phillips, therefore—Resolved, that we have 
always recognised in him the character of an honest, faithful man; that we 
cherish his memory with respect, and that in his death we have lost an intelli- 
gent and usefal member of the trade. Resolved, that we sympathise with his 
widow and children in the great loss which they have sustained, and commend 
them to His care who is the Father of the fatherless and the widow’s God. 
Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to his widow and to his late 
partners. Resolved, that we close our places of business during the funeral 
services.” 

An American admirer of Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper offers the following tri- 
bute to his genius in the New York Journal of Commerce :—Messrs, Editors,— 
When Martin F. Tupper, the English poet, was in this country, I had the plea- 
sure of a visit from him at my house, and of forming an acquaintance with him. 
I found him a pleasant, genial, and intelligent man, an admirer of our institu- 
tions, and a well-wisher of our country’s prosperity. He is undoubtedly a man 
of high moral principles, and of exemplary purity of life. His genius and 
talent have never been prostituted to base and unworthy purposes. The light of 
domestic life spreads its charm over him. Being solicited for a remembrance, 
he gave me the following effusion of his fancy, which indeed is less a creation of 
fancy, than a copy from the brilliant original. May England ever reflect the 
lustre of a good example on all the courts of Europe. J. ND; 


HOME. 
BY MARTIN F, TUPPER. 

I foraged all overthis joy-dotted earth, 
‘To pick its best nosegay of innocent mirth, 
Tied up with the hands of its wisdom and worth : 

And lo! its best treasure, 

Its innermost pleasure, 

Was always AT HOME. 
I went to the palace, and there my fair Queen 
On the arm of her husband did lovingly lean, 
And all the dear babes in their beauty were seen : 

In spite of the splendour, 

So happy and tender, 

For they were AT HOME. 

An American paper has the following very ungallant speculation: “ Are 
old maids’ prejudices against marriage with poets and novelists, and writers 
generally, built on any ground of reason? You remember how unhappy 
was Byron’s marriage. Shelley’s was no better. Milton’s three marriages 
were all unhappy. Campbell’s was wretched every way. What an angelic 
patience Tom Moore’s wife possessed! How often must her heart have been 
wrung by husband as well as children! You know how unfortunately all 
turned out. Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer is separated from his wife. Mr. 
Charles Dickens has parted from his wife. Mrs. Norton has quitted her hus- 
band. Mrs. Fanny Kemble has fied hers. Rogers, Pope, Macaulay, Hume, 
Gibbon, all remained bachelors—most wisely. Coleridge left his wife to starve. 
Charles Lamb kept out of the noose. Addison married, and found consolation 
only in the bottle; and, by a strange coincidence, Lord Stowell (so closely 
resembling Addison in. many particulars) lived happily until, late in life, he 
married a lady bearing the same title as the woman who poisoned Addison’s last 
years, . Swift never married. Bolingbroke quarrelled and parted with his wife. 
Neither Pitt nor Fox was ever married. Irving is unmarried. Both of Sheridan's 
marriages were unhappy. Shakespeare’s will is supposed to exhibit evidence of 
an unhappy marriage.” [We are happy to say, however, that there are many 
admirable exceptions to this. Luther married happily, though he did jocularly 
say that he liked his wife next to his Commentary on Galatians; Bacon was a 
happy Benedick; old Sam Johnson preserved an affectionate remembrance of 
his wife, and religiously kept the anniversary of her death with sorrowful ob- 
servance to his dying day.. In our own day there are innumerable instances of 
happy marriages, even where literary excellence has been attained by both 
husband and wife.—Ep. Crrric.] 
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According to the Italian papers, Mr. Panizzi, of the British Museum, has 
just passed through Turin, on his way to Parma and Modena. Mr. Panizzi is 
a native of Brescello, in Modena, and his fellow-countrymen proposed to elect 
him as a deputy to the National Assembly of Modena, but he refused. His 
object in coming to Italy was to visit his native place, and to thank his fellow- 
countrymen ; but some of the Turin papers ascribe his visit to another cause, 
and say that he is an agent of the British Government. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Adams's (Rev. H. C.) New Latin Delectus, 4th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Almost a Heroine, by the Author of Charles Auchester, &c, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth 
Bennett's (Mary) Never Mind, or the Lost Home, 18mo. Is. éd. cloth gilt 

Rkonomi’s (C.) Edith Grey, or Ten Years Ago, foolscap 8vo. 1s. boards 

srowne’s (S. B.) Companion to the New Rifle Musket, 2nd edit. erown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Barnett’s (A.) Tillage a Substitute for Manure. illus. by the Principles of Tull, 12mo. 5s. eL. 
Chatelain’s (Mme. de) Right and Wrong, coloured illustrations, 4to. Is. 6d. boards 

College (The) Classic Atlas for Schools and Families, imperial 8vo. 12s. half bound 

Caron's (J.) First French Class-book, Key to, 12mo. 1s. eloth 

Constable’s Educational Series: Clyde’s (J ) School Geography, 12mo, 4s, cloth 

Eliot’s (G.) Adam Bede, 6th edition, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s, cloth 

English Cyclopedia (The) conducted by Charles Knight, Arts and Sciences, Vol. IT. 4to. t2s. 
Fern Collector's (The) Album, a Descriptive Folio for Natural Specimens, 4to. 21s, cloth 
Fison’s (Mrs. W.) Haudbook of Brit. Assoc. for Advancement of Science, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Folkard’s (H. C.) Wild Fowler, a Treatise on Ancient and Mod. Wild Fowling, 8vo. 21s. cloth 
Gemmell’s (T. M.) Trip to the Khine and Paris, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 

Grantham (I.) on Iron Ship-building, 2nd edition, 12mo. with plates, folio, 25s. cloth 

Hoge’s (Prof.) Blind Bartimeus and his Great Physician, cheap edition, fcap. 8vo. 7s. cloth 
Hood’s (E. P.) Sermons, crown 8vo. 6s. cloth 

Jackson's (J. W.) Eestatics of Genius, foolseap 8vo. 1s, 6d. sewed 

Junior (The) Atlas for Schools, imperial $vo- 5s. 6d. half-bound 

Junior (The) Classic Atlas for Schools, imperial 8vo. 5s. 6d. half-bound 

Kingsley’s (C.) Glaucus, 4th edition, corrected; coloured illustrations, royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. cl 
Laurie’s (I.) Tables of Simple Interest, from 2} to 6 per cent. 24th edition, Svo. 21s. cloth 
Mechi’s (Ald.) How to Farnm Profitably, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards 

Mellor’s (Rev. E.) The Atonement; its Relation to Pardon, &c. fep, Svo. 2s. cloth 

Minutes of Wesleyan Conference, 1859, 12mo. 1s. 4d. boards 

Moore’s (R.) Ventilation of Mines, 8vo. 58. cloth 

Morgan's (Lady) Friends, Foes, and Adventures, 8vo, 4s, cloth 

Photographic News (The). edited by W. Crookes, Vol. If. imp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth 

Prime’s (S. J.) Power of Prayer, cheap edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed 

Realities of Paris Life, by the author of “ Flemish Interiors,” illust..3 vols. post 8vo, 31s.éu. ¢! 
Rembrandt and his Works, by J. Burnet, re-edited by Murray, 4to. 12s. cloth 

Regondi’s Two Hundred Sacred Airs for German Concertina, oblong, Is. sewed 

Robinson's (J. B.) Epitaphs, collected from the Cemeteries of London, &c. fep, 8vo. Ss. cloth 
tobinson’s (J. B.) Series of Original Designs for Monuments, &c. Vol. I]. 4to. 2d. 25. cloth 
Roccabella, a Tale of a Woman’s Life, by Pan! Bell, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth 

Taft's (J.) Practical Treatise on Operative Dentistry, Hlustrated, Svo. 15s. cloth 
Tennyson’s (A.) Maud and other Poems, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth 

Terence, Andria, from Reinhardt's Text, with English Notes, crown 8vo, 5s. boards 
Todhunter’s (J.) Spherical Trigonometry, for Colleges and Schools, crown 8vo. 4s. 6. cloth 
Walcott’s (M.) Guide to the Coasts of Devon and Cornwall, foolseap 8vo. 2s. cloth 
Walcott’s (M.) Guide to the Coasts of Hants and Dorset, foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth 
Walcott's (M.) Guide to the South Coast of England, cemplete, foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth 
Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, by Nuttall, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth 
Westrop and Wade's Two Hundred Psalms and Hymns, ! vol. oblong, 3s. cloth 
Workwoman’s (The) Day, by the Author of “ The Mother's Mission,” 18mo, Is. cloth 








An Oprruary Notice.—A worthy and respectable man, and one who was 
quite a celebrity in his degree, passed from among us when Mr. John Simpson, 
for more than thirty years the head waiter at Reis’s Cigar Divan, in the Strand, 
died on the 2nd inst., having attained the ripe age of 72 years. No one who 
has visited this celebrated temple of Caissa and of Literature (for both are eul- 
tivated with almost equal assiduity at the Divan) but has had reason to recog- 
nise the civil attention and unfailing disposition to oblige which Mr. Simpson 
manifested to all comers, and sure are we that no one who has ever been the 
object of his ministrations will hear of his death without regret. So identified 
was he with the establishment that some have thought that the name “ Simp- 
son’s Divan” was derived from him. This, however, was a mistake; but 
certain are we that it will be some time before the Aabitués will disassociate from 
their favourite resort the memory of the kindly old man who has presented his 
last account, and has been compelled to pay that great reckoning from which there 
is no escape—the score of mortality. 

Novet GEOGRAPHICAL TuTOR.—Mr. Porter, of Cumberland, has recently 
converted a level and verdant plain on his estate into a map of the world of 
great and singular interest. The spot is about 360 yards in length from east to 
west, and 180 in breadth from north to south. It is inclosed by a wall of dwarf 
dimensions. Thirty-six marks are made on it (east.and westwards), and 18 on 
the north and south, fixing the degrees of longitude and latitude at ten degrees, 
or 600 miles asunder. Four pieces of oak timber are laid down, 30 feet long and 
eight inches square, with poles at the distance of three inches, or five miles from 
one another, thus making 36 inches a degree, and comprising in ten of them a dis- 
tance of 600 miles. The scales afford an opportunity by cross-leg lines of deter- 
mining particular towns and cities in the same manner as we operate with scale 
aud compasses on paper. The continents and islands are made in turf, the sea 
is gravel, and the boundary is a border of box. At particular places on this 
novel ocean of gravel, posts are set up indicating trade winds, currents, &c.— 
North British Daily Mail. 
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without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


FoR CORRECT FAMILY ARMS, | 


CREST, or PEDIGREE, send name and county and 7s. 6a. | 


to J. LOCK’s, City Heraldic Office, No. 2, Old Jewry, E.C., 
London, and in afew days you will receive a neat drawing of | 
your Arms, &¢., in Heraldic Colours, to be engraved on Seal, 
Ring, or Family Plate. On y parle francais, italien, allemand, 
et hollandais. 


_THE BEST ARE ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 
Name-plate and 50 Enamel Cards beautifully Engraved for 
28. 6d., post free 2s. 7d. Write to J. Lock, City Heraldic Office, 
No, 2, Old Jewry, E.C, Enclose stamps and you will receive 
Copper-plate Cards within three days. 


ENVELOPES WITH DIES.—Your Name and | 
Address elegantly Embossed in Colours, or your Crest taste- | 
fully stamped, 2,000 for 18s, ; good paper and best workman- | 
lp. Send post-office order to JosEpH Lock, City Heraldic | 
Office, No. 2, Old Jewry, E.C., two doors from Cheapside.—No 


charge for the die. 


| 





ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE and 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO for tracing Family Arms, 
Pedigrees, and Histories of nearly every family in the United 
Kingdom, America, &c. No fee for search of Arms; plain 
sketch 2s. 6d. ; in heraldic colours 5s. Tracing pedigree, with 


original grant of arms, 10s. Arms engraved on book plate 10s., | 
| or crest plate 5s. 


Crest engraved on seal or ring 7s., on steel 
die 3s. 
stamping paper, 9s. Initials engraved on seals or rings ls. per 
etter.—T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, 
Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


MAk&k YOUR LINEN. with| 


CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVERPLATES, 
the most easy, prevents the ink spreading, and never washes 
out. Initial plate ls.; name 2s. 6d¢.; set of moveable numbers 
2s. 6d.; crest 5s.; with directions for use. Post free for 
stamps. By the sole patentee, T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street, Leicester-square, W.C. Beware of Imitations. 


V ISITING CARDS.—A copper-plate 





Patent Lever Embossing Press, with steel die for | 


Cranbournestreet, | 


Established twenty years 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
} MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 

e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Instito- 
tions, andthe public generally that, by a novel application of 
| his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 

| duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba— 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 


| of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up 


engraved in any style, and fifty best cards, 2s. post~ | 
free; wedding cards for lady and gentleman, fifty of each, and | 


fifty enamelled envelopes, with maiden name inside, 10s. 6d., 
carriage free, by T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street, Leicester-square, W.C. 





in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with 
label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Scd Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, 
and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and 
wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 


street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 91, John-street 
| New York ; and at 37, Gracechureh-street, London. 
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1} ESSE Y's. MARKING INK. —Kstablished 
4 n 1838 —An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at ls. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


Ts CRYSTAL CIGARETTE.—By her 
Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent—Latakia, Havannah, 
Retail of all Tobacconists, and Wholesale of the 

and S. GOODES, Tobacco, Snuff, and Cigar 

1, Newgate-street, E.¢ 


DING. — BOOKBINDING 


MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 


Turkey 
Patentees, G. 
Manufacturers, 5 


BOOkB EN 












GROLIER, and IL LUMINATED—in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and Foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF, lish and reign Bookbinder, 30, 












Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C 
I NDIA and BRITISH SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, and CLOAKS of every description 
NED, and the Colours preserved. Black dyed for 
y every Wednesday, and finished inafew days, Bed 
r and Drawing-room suites, of all sorts, cleaned, 
dyed, and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats, 
cleaned, by SAMUEL OSMOND andCo., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate- | 
street, London. 
Ets RNITURE.—Where to Buy, What to } 
Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING | 
GU iD! S, with all explanations, ilust d by 300 engravings, 
st fri of P. and S. I Us. City Furniture 
Ww are h 91, 93, and 95, City-roa ds delivered free 
to a 4 the kingdom, and 1 t approved. 





























Inspection invited. Note the sewood 
Drawing-room suites covered in vel Brussels carpets 
4 yard. 
KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE AND 
SPARROWS 
PARBER’S POISONED WHEAT kills 
) Mice and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1d., 2d., 4d., and 8d, 
packets, with directions and testimonials No risk nor 
damage in laying this Wheat about. le packet 
hundreds of mice and sparrows are found Agents: 
Barciay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; W. ScTTon and 
Co., Bow-churchyard; B. Yates and Co., 25, Budge-row, 
Lor und sold by all Druggists, Gr &e., throughout 
t 1 Kingdom.—Barber's Poisoned Wheat Works, 
Ipswich, removed from Eye, Suffolk 
B ROWN AND POLSON’S 
» PATENT CORN FLOUR, 





















| will be found int 


| 


| the Anatomical and Patholog 


| “ SECRETARY,’ 
Oxford-street, London. 


| with little trouble. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Ww OTHE RSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


OR the INF ORMA’ Ft ION of the WORLD. 


People of England, read what 50,000 persons have done 


| for themselves with MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 





SAL MEDICINES. of the British College of Health, Euston 
(late New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) of all the 
Hygeian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the world 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian system of 
medicine, introduced by JAMes Morisoy, the Hygeist, who 
not only taught the public how to cure their own ailments, 
but also rescued the world fro1 n the gers of false medical 
doctrines. The monument la tely rai to his memory, by a 
penny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance of his 
discove ries. Read the “ Morisoniana,’ * and the cases ot cure. 


: ry nD y ro 
D:: MARSTON on NERV OUS DEBI- 
LITY: its Cause and Consequences. Illustrated by 

me: Issned GRATIS by 
| Society of Great Br in, for 
-d in the subject treated 
postage, and address 
47, Berners - street, 











cases, and showing the 


of cure 





the benefit of those who fee! intere 
of.—Inclose two stamps to /P 
* Anatomical Mt 






Dr. MARSTON’'S LECTURES on MARRIAGE, ita Duties, 





&c. Post free fortwo stan 

H*! AIR DES TROY DR, 248, High Holborn. 
ROSS'S Depilatory remo 

the fac e, oo or arms, W ut i 





sent in plain cover, 54 stanips. 
sent free for 54 stamps. 
FAIR DYE h Holborn.— 
A. ROSS'S Li light or dark colours 
ver, 54 stamps. 





8s. 6d. ; 


















JRIZE MEDAL LIQl ID HAIR DYE. 

Onlv one application.—Instantaneous, Indelible, Harm- 

less, and Scentiess. In post fre sd. and 6s., direct 
from E. F. LANGDALE’S —I 1 





London, E.C. “Mr. Langdale 
the most extraordinary product 
Illustrated London News, July } 
ing report on the produc 





uary 10,1857. A 


a 
copy will be forwarded for two nts Wanted. 


OCKLE’S COMPOU) 















/ PILLS have long been recog as a most effectual 
remedy for indigestion occurring mtry, and expe- 
rience has also fully justified continual and 

uent recur i 


violent forms of bilious disorder of too freq 
hot climates, where the digestiv r 
the liver, are subject to such su 
their functions that they often f 


and 





g cause of the 








fatal endemic fever peculiar to t! To Europeans, 

therefore, conte mp lating a resi . and for whose 
| usea mild and efficient aperient is required, strengthening the 
} stomach, and regulating the secr of bile, Cockle’s Pil 

are confidently rec ommende a te st of 


having now stoc rd the 





public opinion for nearly ‘ 

JAMES COCKL Surgeo , Ne 

be had of all mec licine vendors, ir 
| 4s. 6d., and lls 


1 to the rags Arrowroot, delicions i cus- 
tards, blancman cake, &c,, and especially to the 
lelicacy of ebiidres and inv alids. The Z ‘ This is 
superior to anyt hing of the kind k: [r: ade Ms ark and 
ecipes, on each packets 4, 8, and léoz. Obtain it where infe- | 
: rticles are not substituted, from ly grocers, reg A 

fectic 8, and corn deale I ; Dublin; Mar- | 
t-street, Manchester ; ; and 23, Tronmonger-lane, London, 
rTATTIN 
L ROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE 
COMPANY, 122, PALL-MALL, 5. W. 

The above Company has been formed r the purpose of 
supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and I » Families with 
PURE W INE S of the highest character, at a saving of at 
leas r cent. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY.... doz. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PORT . 

The finest ever introduced to this country 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY  .....cccccrceeceeseseoed2So 

truly excellent and natural . 





LY ENDID OLD PORT (Ten yea wood) 42s 
-ARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE +388 
in ual to that usually charged 60s. per dozer 

St. JULIEN CLARET (pure & without ¢ 












RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a ste ~ spring, so often hurtful in its 










effects, is here avoided ; a soft banda ing worn round the 
body, while the requisite re ett ig po r is supplied by the 
| MOC-MAIN PAD and PATE INT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
| be worn during sleep. <A desc e circular may be had, and 


PALE COGN AC BRANDY. 528 
Bottles and Packag 

Delin 1 fre e to any London ra ion. Terms, cash 
t reference sountry orders to b ompanied with a remit- 
tance. Price Lists sent free on application 

WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 
8 | ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 

Str RicH, and FULL-PLAVOURED TEA is thus secured to | 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with 

Your makes it impossible for any bre »wn low-priced autumn 


. to ha 
ves to be 


mnsume 


best, anc ip assed off to 
p. 318) 


red with Prus- 


made to appear like t 
at a hig sh price. Tl 
a8: 












“The green, not b ve 


" 











&c., is an olive hue; the black is n ot intensely 
lark wh jesome and good Tea is thus Price 
s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. perlb. Lon PUR: 1, 80. 

; ELPHINSTONE, . Re gent- -stree 3, Oxford- street, 

" Throgmorton-street, WoLF, 75, St. Paul’s- 
I ryard; Dopson, 98, Blac re Sold 
Pac kets by HORNIMAN'S all parts of the 








| OL LOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT.— 
THE W ANDE RER.—For all complaints ordinarily 

g mankind, whether internal or external, nothing can 
ymmpare with these peerless reme Young and old, of 
both sexes, may use them with cert 
safety ; they are equally efficacious in hot and cold climates ; 
no change of temperature nor long keeping impairs their 
curative properties, which never deteriorate, and are, there- 
ore, especially adapted for emigrants and officers, or gentle- 
men whose pleasures or duties lead them to foreign countries 
and various climates. These remedies any man can safely 
prescribe with absolute certainty that he cannot do wrong; 
they purify, and purifying must be beneficial not only for the 
cure of the present ailment, but for security against future 


ai sease. 
r . 5 4 

BEST FOOD for CHILDREN 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS. 
BARLEY, for wating Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has bec ome of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; mach approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 

Soups 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
@ruel which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, Ropmson, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Parveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London. — Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, 
in Packets of 6d. an 
5s., aud 105, each, 










HE 











and others in Town and Country, 
aud Family Canisters, at2s., 


n success and perfect | 


ROBINSON'S PATENT | 


states of | 


sent to the Manufacturer, 










the truss (which cannot fail to rwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, tw ies below the hips, being 
















Mr. WHIT ondon 
A single Truss, s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 3 . 6d. Post age, ls. 8d. 
An U ab lica Posts s. 10d. 
Post-offic r e to JO! iN WHITE, 
| Post-office, Pick adilly. 
BLAStTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being iarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best inve giving efficient 
and permanent support in all cases « -AKNESS and 
| SWELING of the LEGS, V aren OSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in tex and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary st¢ Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
each ; postage, 6d. 
JoHN WAITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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| fected with the most unerring accuracy, 








WITHOUT 
INDIA RUB- 
ted by Her 
the Old- 


GEL F-ADHESIVE, 
h SPRINGS,—TEETH.—VULCANISED 
BER AS A BASE, a New Discovery, Protec 
Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—Messrs. GABRIEL, 





‘|GA 


Established Dentists, have the honour to inform their patients j 


that they have in- 


and those who may wish to consult them, 
satisfaction and 


troduced into their practice with the greatest 








success, a newly-invented application of V ay —— 
tubber asa Base for Artificial Teeth. GABRIE LF- 
ADHESIVE MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIB LE GU MS 


are an invaluable improvement upon the Old System, and 
enables their being supplied, without springs or wires and 
without extracting stumps, 80 as to answer every purpose for 
mastication and articulation. The extraordinary advantages 
of this method may be thus briefly enumerated :—Sharp edges 
are avoided, an increased amount of suction is obtained, a 
natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable and a fit per- 
unpleasantness of 
taste and smell being at the same time wholly guarded against 
by the peculiar nature of its preparations, Messrs. Gabriel 
are enabled to offer the advantages of first-class materials and 
workmanship at charges lower than any advertised, from 
being manufacturers of every speciality appertaining to the 
profession. Messrs. Gabriel continue to supply with un- 
rivalled success their American Mineral Teeth, the best in 
Europe, from 3s. 6d. per tooth, sets 4/. 4s. Messrs, Gabriel are 
the Sole Proprietors of the Patent White Enamel for front 
teeth. One visit only requisite for a single tooth or complete 
set. The Treatise “GAB i IEL on the LOSS and RESTORA- 
TION of the TEETH,” gratis or stamped envelope. Testi- 
monials from patients and the highest authorities may be 
seen on application. Established 1804. 

Gabriel's celebrated Preparations—the White Enamel 5s. 
per packet, the Gutta Percha 1s. 6d., both for stopping, and 
the Royal Tooth Powder for restoring the Teeth—may be had 
of any of their agents or through any chemist in the United 
Kingdom.—London Dental Establishments: 33, Ludgate-hill. 
Observe the Number! Next to Benson's, Silversmith.—West- 
End Branch, 110, Regent-street. Every operation warranted, 
and no fee accepted unless every satisfaction is giyen—Liyer- 
pool, 134, Duke-street, 











HE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High 


Class Political, Literary, and Commercial Newspaper, 
published every Saturday. Price 64. Eight pages, or Twenty. 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
to afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
gress, and geverally to advocate all the grand interests that 
affect our Trade, our Commerce, and s0 the welfare of the 
Nation at large. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely new field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, by 
every meats that a liberal outlay 1 command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 

‘irst-class Newspapers 

Office, No. 18, Catherine- street, 

any nei aibounne. Newsman. 
rth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
HS r oN THE SKIN.—A N 
of Mr. HUNT'S “Guide to the Tr 
of the Skin” is in the press, 
week of September. 

















Strand, London.—Order of 


Yew Edition 
ment of Diseases 
and will be ready by the second 
This edition has been carefully revised 
by the author, and will contain two aditional chapters—“ On 
the stable Parasites of the Human Skin,” and“ On the 
Doctrine of Me tastasis. 

T. RicHaRpDs, ‘ 









, Great Queen-street 


Just published. Tenth Edition, price 1s. 


OX the LOSS of TEETH; and 
restored by the > NEW PATENT SYSTE} M of SELF-AD- 
HESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES or LIGATURES, 
and also without Extracting any Teeth or Roots, or any pain 
ful operation, the result of Twenty years’ pri uctice, by THOMA 
HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons 
and those interested in it should read this ’ Treatise. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers ; or sent free by 
post by Mr 17 e-street, Hanover-square 
book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all 
who are about to seek der tal advice, and emanating from suc! 
quarters may be relied upon. ”_Blackwood's Ladies’ Magazine 
“This treatise should be read by all those who are et 
The 


as now 


















to resort to artificial teet! author's great experience : 
acknowledged success give him a title to the reader's co! 
qn e.""—Kent Herald. 


Will be 


that is valuable, 
—Brighton Herali 


‘Much that is curious, and 
found in this tre: atise on the Te e eth, 
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88 and other seri 
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he ving han 
msu mption, i 
pone ong by simpk 
ed by the sa 
me testimony) 
ces her with pleasure to forward to the afflicted informa 
of the treatment on receipt of Two Stam ps, and a 
to prepay postage, addressed to Mrs 
pole street, Chelsea 


ALV! ANIC ‘IN STITUTE, 31, Strand. 
Entrance in Vill iers street. —The » rooms have been 
under the i qu alified 
Galvanism i 
is, rheumatism 
nee, 12 to 5 (Sur 
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direc ted enve 
MORRISON, 11, V 
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openec 1 
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tion, &c. oan of atte nd 


‘dition of Smellie’s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 
* by post, ) 


H 2s. 8d. 


1ary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. 


POYAL IN STITUT E 
& and SCIENC 


site the Princess's Thi aty 


SMELLIE, Surgeon. 


of 


Tar , 
ANATOMY 
T, nearly oppo- 
y sndid Institution is now 
complete, and Open daily, for Gentlemen only, from 1] a.m. ti 
10p.m. Popular Lectures take place six times every day 
illustrated by entific apparatus, and the most superb c¢ te (- 
tion of ar imens and models in the wo ] 
extraor natural wonders and curiosities. Admission 
One Shilling C atalogue free. 
‘A really sple ndi 1 collection.’ 
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TE tETH.—By Her M: ujesty’s Royal Letters 
Pa 


tent —New! y invented ‘Applic ation of Chemica 








Prepared hh ubber in the construction of Artificial Tee tl 
Guns, and Palates.—Mr. E PHRAIM MOSELY, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, original 
and it 1V aluable i where see consisting in the adaptation, wit! 











iu verfection 
INDI A-RU BB 
All sharp edg 
wires or fastenings are required; ¢ 
of suction is supplied; a natural Y¥, 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the m« = unerring 
curacy, are secur while, from the softness and flexibility 
of the agents en ed, the greatest support is given tot 
adjoining teeth v n yee or rendered tender by the absor} 
tion of the gum é acids of the mouth exert no age 

the CI AIC ALLY. PREP ARED INDIA-RUBB 
as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any temperature maj 
retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell and t 
being at the same time wholly provided against. Teeth 
with Gold and Mr. Ephraim Mosely’s Enamel Cement, 
only stop g that will not become d iscoloured.—To b« 
tained only at 9, Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-sq| 
London ; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square, Nev 
castle-on-Tyne. 


~ PECTACLES.—SIGHT and HEARING. 
J DEAFNESS.—New Discovery. —39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly.—Observe, opposite the York Hotel.—The Organi 
Vibrator, an extraordinary, powerful, small, newly invented 
instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, t 
surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ev¢ 
can be produce “d; it rests within the ears without projecting g 
and, being of the same colour as the skin, is not — ptit 
It enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation ; h 
distinetly at church and at public assemblies ; the saasion asant 
sensation ofsinging noises in the ears is entirely removed, and 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired 
THE Eres.—Optical improvements to enable persons at an 
advanced age to read with ease and discriminate objects with 
perfect distinctness.—Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, optici 
and oculists, have invented Spectacle Lenses of the greatest 
transparent power. The valuable advantage derived from 
this invention is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserved 
and strengthened, and very aged persons are enabled to em- 

ploy their sight at the most minute occupation—can see with 
these lenses of a much less magnifying power—and they do 
not require the frequent changes to the dangerous effects of 
further powerful assistance. Powerful and brilliant patent 
Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective Glasses 
to know the distances, possessing such extraordinary powers 
that some, from 3} inches, will show distinctly ‘Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double stars. Also a very 
powerful small waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, 
to discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five 
miles. — 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York 

Hotel, W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO.) 


60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON 
> 
AUN (Dr. Fr.)— 


{talian La Bovey 2 parts, ‘J2mo. The only genuine Edition. 


. ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future | 
By 


Life. it was perverted” in all Nations and Ages 
WIL LL. AM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. 


. ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 





In 1 vol. 8vo. 





By 8S. A. ALLIBONE, Vol. L. imp. 8vo. pp. 1005. 24s 


. ae. —Birds of North America. 
. BAIRD. In 1 vol, 4to. of 1064 pages, and 75 plates of 
o untigured specimens. 





SASILE'S ahh ance —A New Trans- 


at f iy OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, Esq. Crown 8vo., 


. BARTLETT. 





3, By JOHN RUSSELI 
siderably enlarged and ate vec 


XXXii, 524, 16s, 


7. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL I 
-RINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE of the TH 
TH NTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, 
incoln’s Lnn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo pp. 104, 5s. 


8. DE ANE 

the Connecticut River. In a series of Photo-lithograp 

Vv th lescriptive letterpress. By the late Dr. JA} 
Greenfield, Mass. 4to. 














) DELEPIERE. 
10. D'ORSEY.—A New 
according to Ollendorff’s system of teaching languages. By 


“ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at Madeira. 
ig 8v 


Crown 8vo., clot! 


11. DORSEY.—Portuguese Colloq: ui al 
nd Idioms. A New Guide to Portuguese ¢ 
Rey. ALEX, J. D. D'ORSEY, H.B.M. ¢ n 1aplain at Madeira. 





12. EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libr aries s 
Practical Hand-book of library Economy 
EDWARDS. 





2 vols. royal Svo. pp. 2000. Numerous Ilus- 











ns. 2/. 88. 
FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations 
\ ntures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and oY 
by Col Mi‘ Author's E on 






Uustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Arcti 
8vo. 





+. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornithology 

Edited bs PHILIP LUTLEY os eR, M.A., F y 

rpus Christi College, Oxford, F.L. A . yua 
8vo. Parts, with Illustrations. iilid al sul bse ription, 21 





KOHL.—The Sea-coasts of the United States, 
, Hydrography and Maritime History. 
I. History Dy coins teieeiiin sa ie ae 
L. Hydrography J of the Atlantic or East Coast. 
I. Gulf of Mexico or Southern Coast 


¥Y. Western or Pacific Coast. 





h fifty-six reduced and one large Historical Chart. 


» 16: KR AP F.—Travels in Eastern 
 L. KRAPE 
l vol. 8vo. W ith Illustrations and a Map. 


17, MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising 
\dventures of Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol. crown 8vo 

th th Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, T! 
ilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


NORDHEIMER’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


in One Volume. By Professor Wm. W. TURNER 
In 1 Vol. 8vo. 


Africa. By 











wuglish Copyright. 


19. OWLGLASS.—The Merry Adventures and 





Uniform with Munchausen. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW 
I IONAR Y of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in pr 
! it ), Parts, at 5s. each.—The ‘ ‘ Proposals,” &e., ¥ 
led, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 
21. REYNARD the FOX.—After the German 
Ts of Goethe. By T. J. ARNOLD. With Illustrations 
tom the designs of WILHELM VON KAULBACH. I 


Imp. 8vo 
SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
LP SE SEAS. By PH. FR. VON SIEBOLDT. In 
vith Chart. 


SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of 

> Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
Longue, with ae of the Old English Versions. By 
Mrs H ©. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rey. C. H. SPURGEON. In 1'vol. crown 8vo. 


24. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 
raisonné d'une precieuse Collection des _ livres 

‘Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa Decouverte jusqu'a 
- ParPAUL TROEMEL. 8vo, 


TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
0 AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books 
published in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857 
Compiled,and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In1y 
8v0. pp. 800, half-bound. 18s. 


_ 26. WEDGWOOD. —A Dictionary of English 
3y HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. I. 8vo. 


7. WYNNE.— 


Crown 8yo. 




















itymology, 


Private Libraries of New York. 
With an Index. 


By, JAMES WYNNE, M.D. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London 


8vo. cloth. 


New Course for learning the 


and British and American Authors living and | 


3y SPEN- 


—Dictionary of Americanisms: | 
Glossary of Words and Phrases (¢ rs uially used in the 
t Wig CTLETI Second 


NDEX to 





.—Fossil Footmarks on the Sands stone 





‘-LEPIERRE.—Histoire Literaire des Fous. 
; 


Portuguese Grammar 











, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. | 


| himself, or to the Living or C 
| the Collegiate, Clerical, and Lit 


its of Master Tyll Owlglass. Illustrated by ALFRED | 
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PORTRAITS OF CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 


In Riterature, Art, and Science. 


The experiment of presenting to Subseribers Monthly Portraits of Leading Literary Men, &c., h 
the conductors have resolved to continue the series to all purchasers of 


THE CRITIC. 


proved 





So attractive that 























Each portrait is of the full size of Tare Cr age (11 inches by 7 inches), beautifully engraved from superior pl tographs 
by HERBERT WATKINS, MAYALL, and ot! d is accompanied by BIOGRAPHIES and facsimil At TOGRAPHS of 
the persons represented. 

The price of Tar Critic and Portrait wil i. only, stamped 5d., and may be had by order of any Books 
3 ription per Quarter, 5s. 6¢ x 
IN THE CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED: 
1. ie ikie Collins, Esq. } 5. James Hannay, Es | 15. Sydney Lady M 
2. J Millais, Esq. 16 ct arles Mackay, Esq. 16. W. Howard’ Russ 
3. Rig et Hon. W. FE. Glad- | 7. iliam Hunt, Esq Es (Témes correspondent) 

_ Stone, M.P. 18. ba ount de Montalembert. n von Humboldt 17, Samuel Lover, Esq 

4, Charles Dickens, Esq. 9. Judge Haliburton 14 arl Stanhope 
| above may still be had by those who wish to possess the enti $s, price 4d. each, with ther Ts nonthl 
parts) of THE CRITIC w ith wl presentec 





Che following Portraits, among others, are in 































Sir E. B. Lytton. O . imes, Esq. Ss Brews 

M. Guizot Ww 5 Sa Lever, Es 

W. M. Thackeray, Esq. Ww ind Mary Howitt. 

A. Tennyson, Esq. G. Esq. — 

Lord Macaulay G ‘Esq 

W. C. Bryant, Esq Jol 

Mrs Stowe. A 

M. Al anaes a 1as, M x G 

Professor F israeli. M. Scribe 

Sydney Ix be Ul, 3 M. Li 3B 
| Alexander Smith, Esq. M. Vict r oes 

M. Arnold, Esq Buchanar 1 Rea _ Es 

A. Panizzi, Esq. inso Mrs Si 

a. Brodie. any ~as lanque, Esq B. W. t s Bart 
tk. W. Em , Esq d Mrs 8. C. Hall Cornwal 

J.G aon Esq. i Mrs Alfre ’ F. Robson, Esq. 

s id Mrs Browning Buckstor Benjamin Webst Esq 

. Bolen an Hunt, Esq. rofessor Whea Madame Risto 
Pr fessor Longfellow 
THE Critic is a journal exclusively dev ourn al takes cog I i 

Art, and Science. It contair wso i eviewing 

issued both at home and ; , al f t ins are s 

foreign books the at are e publishe the we ous branches a ) 
| ¢ les upon Scien ee, e meeting leading s 











the s intendence of a disting s 
i notices of re meetings are given. Great 
rature, and c 





Tl a - 
place during ¢€ 1 France, Germany, 








Critic is publis and forwarde ) all parts of the 
same day 
Tot or d ill Railway Stations. 
Price 4d., or 5d. stam} S iption pel Spe en copy in re 
Orders rece 1 O 


ELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, LONDON, W.( 


19, W 











Crockford’s 


B 


d on 31st December, 1859, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 12 


a ii rectory, for i860. 


EING A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL BOOK OF REFERENCE 


7 Cevete wal atrvey ly 

All facts relating to the ¢ Clex qu and the Church. 

HE CLERICAL DIRECTORY gives, in uphabetical order, the Name and Address 
of every Clergyman in England and Wales, and, in addition, the whole of the facts having reference to 

: the case may be) which he holds t presents at one view a Cor 














ry Career, and of the present position of each Clergyman, besides giv i large 

amount of the statistical information in reference to his Living. 
Phis vast and varied collection of facts and dates relating to the Clergy and the ( hurch may be fully relied on 
| for accuracy, having been obtained by a fourfol« 4 c anvass of the whole of the English Clergy. The cost of collection 








and compilation has been very y great, but the Publisher believes that he has succ eeded in producing the most useful, 
because most complete and comprehensive, Dir« tor} of the Clergy and the Church which has yet been offered to 
the Public. 

As the CLERICAL DIRECTORY is the only reference-book of the kind which cerrect 
Clergy, its utility will be as great in the Counting-house as in the Library. 


CONTENTS of the CLERICAL a ee : 


ly gives the Addresses of the 





SURNAME and CHRISTIA} N NAME, in fa of every with thei Post -towns, Diocese, Nan and A 8s of 
Clergyman in England and Wales, with the ? iddr Patron, amount of Tithe, Acreage of Glebe, Augmenta- 
and Post-town. tions, Enc lowmne nt, Glebe House or Rectory, gruss Value to 


The COLLEG Bi or PUBLIC SCHOOL and I 


NIVERSITY e Beneticed, and amount of population. 
of which each is or has been a “Met n the dé 


3 of | EF ASC aed AL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS—such as 
the Scholarships, Exhibitions, Fe urrogate, Inspector of Schools, Rural Dean, Justice of the 
held by each, as well as ail » 1 10urs, Prizes, Pe ace, Master of an Endowed or Public School—are added 
and Degrees. in each instance. 
HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with the Diocese | DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such as Bishop 
and name of the Ordinating Bishop. Dean, Chapter; Canon, Archdeacon, Prebend, with the date 
PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by each Cler- and yearly value of each Appointment—are likewise noted 
gyman, from the youngest Curate to the rimate of all | BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergymen are described 
England, with the date of Appointment, Name and Address in ea h instance, with all particulars as to Title, Size, Pub- 
of Patron, and amount of Stipend. (In nume rous instances lisher, date of Publication, and Price. 
the whole of a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also | REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Appointments is 
registered.) rendered perfectly easy by means of a separate and amp! 
BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical Benefices, | Index. 
COMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND AND THE SCOTCH 
EPISCOP: AL CHURCI i. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





































Returns supplied to the CLERICAI iat the C LERICAL DIRECTORY 
RECTORY are corrected > ( to Ww n w ld- fashioned * Clergy List.’ ’’— Court 
v have reference.""—T7he Times, ¢ ine, 185 Ci 

hat it has been in every particular com iled with the L DrreEcTorY is in the proof that 
TUE pulous ¢ are we can have no doubt; and tl can be ral incomes of the Clergy are."’*— 








also that it will at once take its place in the library 
he standard book of reference in relation to the Clergy.” — 
Mor ning Herald. 


urday Review. 


st 
littl dout 
A Jontaining not only an Alphabetical List of the Clergy, 








tional information as makes it a Biographical 
CROCKFORD'S CLERICAL Directory is an undisputed Notes and Queries. 
authority. ''"—G/obe certainly & most comprehensive and useful work of 


‘This work is what it professes to be, a biographical and 


-_ refere! nce as regards the Clergy and the Church.”—/ree- 
statistical book of reference 


for facts relating to the Clergy | masons’ Magazine 


May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s., by JoHN 
CROCKFORD, Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, "W.C. 


[SPECIMEN PAGES will be supplied GRATIS, on application by Letter or otherwise.] 
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“ELEGANT PRESENT FOR THE COUNTRY OR SEA-SIDE. 


THE reer ALBUM: 


A DESCRIPTIVE FOLIO FOR THE RECEPTION OF NATURAL SPECIMENS, 

Containing on the right-hand page a description of each Fern printed in colours, the opposite page being left blank 
for the collector to affix the dried specimen, forming when filled an elegant and complete collection of this inter- 
esting family of plants. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, caumctast 


~NEW “PU BLICATIONS. 


1, j 5. 


NEW NOVEL. 
On the STRENGTH of NATIONS. 
By ANDREW BISSET, M.A. Post 8vo. The TWO HOMES. 
Neariy ready. MATHEWS, Author of ‘The 
2. 8 vols. 


THROUGH NORWAY with a) 
KNAPSACK. By W. M. WILLIAMS. Post 8vo. 
Six Coloured Views and Map. 12s. cloth. os 

[This day. 


2; 
TRONSON’S VOYAGE to JAPAN, 
KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, TARTARY, and the | 
COAST of CHINA, in H.M.S. ‘“ Barracouta.”’ 8vo. 
Charts and Views, 18s. cloth. 


Ry WILLIAM 
Heir- of Vallis.” 
[This day. 
6. 
| DOMESTIC STORIES, selected from | 
‘AVILLION and other Tales.”” By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.” New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. [This day. 


Ms 
AFTER DARK. By WILKIE COLLINS. 


New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


vee i A NEW MAGAZINE, Edited by Mr. 

3y R.H. DANA, |" W. M. THACKERAY, to be published Monthly, 

before the Mast.” | which will contain contributions by EMINENT 
AUTHORS. Price One Shilling. 


65, Cornhill. 


4. 
To CUBA and BACK. 
jun., Author of ‘‘ Two Years 
Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading Rooms 
in every part of the Country, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
WITH NEW 


AND CHOICE BOOKS ON HIRE. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME (all new), FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 


OR, 
TWENTY VOLUMES ( One-half New— One-half Six Months after Publication), FIVE 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 


AND FOUR VOLUMES FOR 


rhe widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of general interest in History, BloGRAPHY, 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER Cuass of FICTION. 
RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER 
Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 


EDWARD MUDIE, 509, , and 511, New Oxford-street, 
Museum-street, London. 


THE PRESENT ANNUM, 


and 20, 


CHARLES 510, 21, and 22, 


AMUSEMENT FOR LONG VOYAGES. 


The following Novels, withdrawn from Mudie’s Library, are offered to Captains 
of Merchant Vessels and others in Parcels of One Hundred Volumes each, 
at Five Pounds per Parcel: 


D VOLS. E VOLS. 
What + ill he do with it ? on -. 4 » Every Man his own gs 5 ter oo 3 
Adele, by Julia Kavanagl -. 8 | Light of Other Days R. Reade 
Days of “My Life, by Mrs. Oliphant | Heckington, by Mrs. ps a oe 
Gordon of Duncairn . 2 | The Lady of Glynne oo B 
A Woman's Story, by Mrs. 8. GC. Hali 3 Oceola, by Captain Mayne Reid 
Nothing New, by Miss Mulock -. 2 | A Lover's Quarrel. - 
Rumour, by Author of ‘Counterparts’ Orphans, by Mrs. Oli han 
Philip Paternoster . ae The Reigning Beauty 
Quits! by Author of ‘ The Rita: an Autobiography 
The Year Nine: a Tale of " 
One-and-Twenty ... se 
Trust and Trial, by Mar) y Howitt 
Cousin Harry, by Mrs. Grey y be 
Debit and Credit .. . 
Fellow Travellers ... oe 
The Handwriting on the Wall... 
The Poor Relation, hy Miss Pard 
Isabel, by J. E. Jeaffreson 
Every Day ... - = 
Lucian Playfair 
The Ladies of Bever Hollo 
The Heirs of Cheveleigh ous 
Life’s Lessons, by Mrs. Gore 
Laura Gay ... con on - - 
Madaron; or, the Artisan of Nismes 
Maud Bingley, by Frederica Graham 
The Netherwoods of Otterpool is 
The Old Monastery , . 
Seymour and his Friends 
The Professor, by Currer Be 
Frederick the Great and the Me rehant 
Life and its Realities * 
Year after Year... 
Ursula, by Miss Sewell . om ne 
Katherine; or, the Moment of Fortune 
Caste, by the Author of ‘Mr. Arle’ 
Diana Wynyard .. a 
Father and Daughter, = F. 





F VOLS. 


Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley 3 
rhe Scouring of the White Horse l 
| The Rose of Ashurst, ~: Mrs. Marsh 3 
The Laird of Norlaw .. 3 
Out on the World ... 
Oakleigh Mascott ... 
| Marguerite’s Legacy a 
3 Ivors, by Miss Sewell _ ... “ 
» | Olive Hastings, by Mrs. Parry 
| The Young Lord... : 
Rosa Grey 8 
To Be or Not to Be, by H.C. Andersen 
Anne Sherwood ... 3 
Friends of Bohemia ss 
It is Never too Late to Mend °.. 
Horatio Howard Brenton a 
Clara; or, Slave Life in ge 
Married for Love .. . as 
Our Antipodes eos 
Story of my W: ardship ae 
Henry Clarendon ... 
Arthur Brandon 
Madeleine Clare _... 
The Lady of Fashion 
The General's Daughter... 
Deverell 
The Master of the Hounds 
Wildflower ... » 
Mauleverer’s Divorce 
Cousin Harry, by Mrs. Grey 
The Wedding Guests 
. 3 | The Second Wife ... 
8 | An Old Debt... 
| Banneford ... ; . 
| The Course of True Love 
| Right or Wrong, by G. E. Jew sbury.. 
| The Hills of the Shatemuc _... ne 
| The Master of the Hounds... -. 3 | The Three Paths, by anne Grey 
Framleigh Hall | Phantastes, by George Macdon: ~ ee | Creeds.. oo 
Still Waters . Compensation, a Tale for the Times... 2 | Year after Year 


The above Books a are offered i in Parcels (D, E, and F), as assorted, for Cash only.—Payment should therefore 
be made in every instance when the order is given, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 511, New Oxford-street, London. 


Initials ? ° 
Tyrol White Lies, by Charlies Rez ade 
| The World and his Wife ° 
Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanag 
3 | Below the Surface = 
Cuthbert St. Elme, M. P. * 
Court Secrets, by Mrs. Thomson 
Faults on both Sides ; 
| The Cruellest Wrong of All 
Dred, by Mrs. Stowe 
Easton and its Inhabitant: 
My Lady whe ~ 
| Margaret Hamilton 
The Old Grey Church _... 
The Squire of Beechwood 
Edward Willoughby 
The Ruling Passion 
| Rank and Beauty . 
Anne Sherwood - a 
Doctor Thorne, by A. Troilo pe 
The Old Palace, by Julia Tilt 
Eva Desmond me oe 
Hassan, by Hon. C. A. Murray 
Framleigh Hall ae, 
Edgar Bardon, by Dr. Knighton 
Rachel Gray, by Julia Kavanagh 
Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge 
Fiorence Templar ... as 
3 | Display, by Mrs. Maberley 
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‘MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


- ——>---— 
CHEAP EDITION. 
[THE BYE-LANES and DOWNS oj 
ENGLAND. 
With Turf Scenes and Characters. 
By SYLVANUS. 
Small 8vo. with Portrait of Lord George Bentinck. 
28. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New i cei item 


POPULAR EDITION of “ THIERS’) 
FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 
To be completed in 40 Fortnightly Parts, or 5 Vols 
Part VII. on September 15, and Part VIII. on 
September 30. 
Yol. I, on the 25th, with 8 exquisite engravings, cloth js 
boards 4s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





| ea -GO-BRAGH ; or, IRISH LIFE E 
PICTURES. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Author of“ Stories of Waterloo 
2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 


YATETIES and GRAVITIES; or, 
MUSINGS ON SOME OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
CHARACTERS. 

By WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New print seuonlianca 


Small svo. 


tls E GREAT TRIBULATION 
COMING onthe EARTH. 

CUMMING, Author of “* Apocalyptic 

Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


By Rev. DR. 
Sketches,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


YOMPLETION f « Linen GORDIAN 
KNOT.’ 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of ‘‘ Aspen Court 
This popular Story, extensively illustrated by Jous 
TENNIEL, will be published complete on 
SATURDAY, THE 17TH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
The Work may then be obtained in 12 Parts or in (né 
Volume, 12s. 6d. bound. 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street 





SECOND EDITION. 
HE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE 
Edited by Lady THERESA LEWIS. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


tICHARD BENTLEY, New enancr- dered -street. 


Janes 1S NAVAL HISTORY | 0 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
VI., completing the Popular Edition of thit 
Standard Work. 
with an Illustration, 5s. 


Vol. 


Crown §vo., 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New ecient 


TALES FROM BENTLE) 


Vol. I. Price Eighteenpence. 
Part IV. on September 30, Price Sixpence. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Saiagie -street. 


pros EER WOMEN of the ‘WES 


3y Mrs. E. F. ELLET. In crown 8yo 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New ee 





Printed and published by Jonn Crockrorp, at 19, We sllington 
street North, Strand, London, W.C., in the County ot 
dlesex.—Saturday, September 10, 1859. 








